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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little volume was written by the Author 
of Mrs. Markham's Histories, during the 
course of a long and painful, and a last, ill- 
ness. A short time before her death she 
expressed the desire that it might be pub- 
lished, as a kindly "legacy to her young 
friends/' and with the notice that she would 
have added a few more Sermons if she had 
lived. 

The Author's « young friends" should also 
be informed that she was herself a person 
greatly valued and loved by all who knew 
her; and a very perfect and consistent ex- 
ample of all those principles, both of virtue 

and faith, which she has sought to inculcate. 
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SERMON I. 

" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." — Matt. zi. 15. 

You have, probably, my dear young friends, 
this day been at church. If so, let me beg of 
you to ask yourselves whether, while y6u were 
there, you gave your attention to the religious 
duty in which you were engaged*. Perhaps 
you did not, any of you, think seriously of that 
duty: perhaps you only thought that you 
attended divine service because it is the custom 
to do so, or merely out*>f form. Or perhaps 
you thought yourselves too young to take any 
part in the service itself; and that, as long 
as you conducted yourselves quietly, and knelt, 
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2 SERMON 1. 

and stood, and sat, as others did, nothing 
more was required of you, and that, though 
you were in church, you might suffer your 
minds to wander amongst your own frivolous 
thoughts. This is, indeed, thinking like a 
child. But there is a time to leave off 
childish things. You all know that the in- 
tention with which you ought to go to church 
is to show your reverence to your Almighty 
Father, who has commanded us to fall down 
and worship him, to intreat him to pardon 
our past faults, to implore his aid to protect 
us from sin for the future, and to pray for his 
mercies and blessings. We have all of us 
need to pray for all these things ; and we 
may almost say that the helplessness and in- 
experience of childen make them more especi- 
ally dependent on God's care. You must all 
of you endeavour to make yourselves worthy 
of his care ; and, to do this, you must have a 
real desire to do your duty. You must also 
pray earnestly and Humbly to him for help 
to improve your understandings, and to give 
you teachable hearts, that you* may learn his 
will and obey it/ 



SERMON I. 3 

As a first step to this great end, let me 
exhort you to pay a diligent attention to the 
service of. the church, that service which you 
have this day been joining in. 

You may think, perhaps, that a great deal 
of it, and particularly the sermon, is beyond 
your comprehensions, and intended for older 
heads than yours. And so, perhaps, some 
portion of it may be. But this is no reason 
why you should, set your thoughts at liberty, 
and let them freely range upon other subjects 
than those before you. There is no part of 
the service, there will probably be no part of 
the sermon, of which the youngest and most 
uninformed amongst you may not understand, 
if not all, yet much, if you do but give your 
attention to it. The sense of what at first 
appears difficult, will, with a little effort, 
becoine easy; and the more attention you 
give, the more will both your understandings 
and your hearts be improved. Besides this, 
also, the habit of inattention will, if you indulge 
it, be apt to grow upon you, till you lose even 
the power itself of attending to anything which 
is not silly or trifling. This ill habit, when 
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4 SERMON I. 

once acquired, proves a great misfortune, is 
a fault which it is very hard to cure, and is 
often the cause of bitter regrets in after-life. 
Must it not therefore be very wrong to suffer 
it once to gain the mastery over you, and 
particularly, since, by a little exertion of 
mind, you may always check it in its be- 
ginning? 

I will confess that it is often difficult, even 
for grown up persons, to keep their attention 
steadily fixed during the whole time of being 
in church. The best and most earnest Chris- 
tian will sometimes find the cares of this life 
share but too much of that time in which he 
ought to be thinking of the life to come. 
And even if there be no particular care which 
presses heavily on him, still some slight in- 
terruption, some unbidden recollection, some 
trifling fancy, will rush into his mind, and 
turn the current of his thoughts from the 
solemn duty in which he is employed to 
worldly subjects. Whenever we are sensible 
of this wandering of our thoughts, our best 
course is to call them back in all haste, and 
to apply our minds earnestly to whatever part 
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of the service may be going on at the time. 
If we attempt to turn them to recollect where 
it was that they began to stray, we shall in- 
crease the hazard of their wandering again. 
And this advice is not mine, but that of 
the wise and excellent Archbishop Seeker 
in a sermon on the subject of inattention at 
church. 

I have already allowed that there may be 
some parts of the service, which it is hard for 
a child fully to understand. But of the 
prayers, in particular, this cannot be said. 
There is hardly a single prayer in which you 
are called on to join, in which the under- 
standing of even young children may not ac- 
company the minister, and which they may 
not apply expressly to themselves. 

I will endeavour in my next sermon to 
point out to you some of those particular pas- 
sages of the morning service of the church, 
which you may apply to yourselves most 
easily and most wisely, and to furnish to you 
some short explanations respecting it. If I 
can so speak to your understandings as I 
wish, and hope to do, on this subject, I trust, 
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that when you next enter the house of God, 
you may, with his help, help which he is 
always ready to give, be the better able to 
strive against the great sin of praying to Him 
with your lips, while your hearts are far from 
him. 



SERMON II. 



" I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord." — Psalm cnrii. 1. 



On entering the house of God, it ought to be 
your first endeavour to compose your minds, 
and to withdraw them from any worldly cares 
or thoughts that may have previously oc- 
cupied them, or that may, perhaps, have 
ruffled your tempers. To this end, if you 
should arrive before the service begins, in- 
stead of occupying yourselves in watching 
those who come in after you, and making ob- 
servations upon them, it should rather, be 
your care to look inwardly into yourselves, 
and examine your own hearts, to look back 
upon the past week, and to think over with 
yourselves whether you have committed dur- 
ing the course of it any sin yet unrepented of. 
This, surely, is a much more profitable sub- 
ject of examination for you, than the dress 
and appearance of your neighbours can be. 



8 SERMON II. 

Above all, it is highly necessary for you to 
consider, that though you are always in God's 
presence, you are yet particularly so when in 
the house of prayer. 

Nothing is more painful than to see young 
persons, or, indeed, any persons, when they 
enter a church, stare about them with an air 
of carelessness and unconcern. Your de- 
meanour, at such a time, ought to be modest 
and sedate. You ought to reflect that we are 
all meeting together as fellow-Christians in one 
common cause, and to perform one common 
duty. 

This is a reflection which ought to be a 
serious, and which ought also to be a pleas- 
ing one to us all. We may also have a satis- 
faction in reflecting, that not only we our- 
selves are thus assembling to offer our devo- 
tions to the God and Father of all, but that 
many of our distant friends are also assem- 
bling at this very moment for the same pur- 
pose. You may think of the many thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands, of Christians, who 
have never heard of us, and of whom we 
have never heard, who are partaking at this 
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moment the same feelings, and uniting in the 
same worship of God. You may pray, also, 
that both they and we may perform our com- 
mon duty in a right and acceptable way. 

When you shall thus, on entering the church, 
have put your minds into a serious train, you 
will be the better able to hear with benefit 
the sentences from Scripture with which the 
service begins. Every one of these sentences 
is admirably calculated to call your attention 
to the place you are in, and to the duty which 
you have to perform. "If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. But God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all iniquity." These words tend to re- 
mind us of our own unworthiness, and at the 
same time show us where we shall find a re- 
medy for it. The rest of these sentences speak 
equally home to us all ; and it is left to the 
clergyman to select and read one or more of 
them as a sort of preface to the exhortation 
which follows. 

In this exhortation it is, in the first place, 
observed to us, that we ought not to "dis- 
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semble orcloke our sins before God;" but 
that we ought to " confess them with a humble, 
lowly, penitent and obedient heart, to the end 
that we may obtain forgiveness" of them. We 
are next reminded that it is also our duty, to 
render thanks to our heavenly Father for the 
great benefits which, notwithstanding our sin- 
fulness, we have received from him; that it 
is our duty to " set forth his most worthy praise, 
and to hear his most holy word/' The whole 
of this address is so plain, that I do not think 
that any one who has but a pious and teachable 
heart can fail to understand it 

Then follows the confession, in which we 
are all required to join. For although we 
are not all of us guilty of the same faults, still 
we must all be conscious of having left un- 
done many things which we ought to have 
done, and of having done many things which 
we ought not to have done. 

After the confession, the minister reads the 
absolution, in which he reminds us of God's 
promise to pardon, and absolve (that is, to 
treat as if they were innocent) all them that 
truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy 
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gospel. And both the confession and absolu- 
tion conclude with the word Amen ! to be re- 
peated by the whole congregation. Amen is 
a Hebrew word which expresses a strong af- 
firmation, and which has been adopted into 
our translation of the Bible, and also into the 
Prayer- Book : and it is here used to signify 
our entire belief of, and assent to, what has 
been said. 

The Lord's Prayer, which now follows, is, 
as I surely need not tell you, a short prayer 
enjoined by our Lord Jesus Christ himself to 
his disciples. A few short sentences follow, 
in which the congregation bear part alter- 
nately with the clergyman : and we have then 
a hymn of praise which is taken from the 
Psalms, and afterwards a portion of the 
Psalms which is appointed for the day of the 
month. 

In this part of the service, if you will ap- 
ply your minds to it, you will find in almost 
every Psalm some passages which seem to 
speak particularly to yourselves, and to suit 
the circumstances which you happen to be in ; 
for though these Psalms were written by 
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David to express his own feelings, and with 
a special reference to the events of his own 
life, they are yet applicable, almost from be- 
ginning to end, to us all. If we are blessed 
with the enjoyment of health and prosperity, 
we may say with David in the 103rd Psalm : 
" Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits." If the hand of affliction be 
upon us, we may exclaim in the words of the 
86th Psalm : " Bow down thine ear, O Lord, 
and hear me, for I am poor and in great 
misery." " In the time of my trouble I will 
call upon thee, for thou hearest me." I might 
multiply instances without number of the 
same kind: but I will content myself with 
assuring you, that you will be fully rewarded 
for the diligent study of . this part of the 
Scripture, by the treasure of wisdom and 
piety, of comfort in affliction, and of encou- 
ragement to virtue which it contains. There 
are some of the Psalms, I should add, which 
were not written by David himself; but I do 
not think that there is one in which there is 
not something which may compose our agi- 
tated minds under the pressure of sorrow, 
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and inspirit our progress in the path of our 
duty. 

I will conclude for the present with the 
tenth verse of the 143rd Psalm; and may 
God in his mercy grant to each of us the 
grace to apply it sincerely and devoutly to 
our own hearts ! " Teach me to do the thing 
that pleaseth thee, for thou art my God : let 
thy loving Spirit lead me forth into the land 
of righteousness." 
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" Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law."- 
Psalm cxiz. 34. 



We left off last Sunday with some short ob- 
servations on the Psalms; and we will now 
proceed to the subsequent parts of the morn* 
ing service. 

Immediately after the Psalms follow, 
though with a hymn interposed, what are 
called the lessons. These are two chapters, 
one from the Old, and the other from the 
New Testament, which the clergyman reads, 
while the congregation sit, and listen, it is 
to be hoped, with attention. Morning and 
evening lessons are appointed for every day 
throughout the year, and are ordered in such 
a manner that, by reading them regularly, 
almost the whole of the Old Testament may 
be read through once a year ; and the whole 
of the New Testament, with the exception of 
the book of the Revelations, three times a 
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year. In this order the first lessons are al- 
ways taken from the Old, the second lessons 
are always taken from the New Testament. 
I have also to observe to you that in the morn- 
ing service the second lessons are taken from 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
which are read through in order; and that 
the second lessons in the evening service are 
taken in like manner from the Epistles, In 
the calendar which is prefixed to the Prayer- 
Book all these lessons are thus classed for 
every day, each in its turn. But then again 
particular first lessons are selected for all 
Sundays, and for some other days which are 
marked for special observance, as Christmas- 
day and Good Friday ; and particular second 
lessons also are selected for a few of these 
Sundays and other days. The Revelations, 
as I have already said to you, and also the 
Apocrypha, are excluded from the general 
calendar; but still a few chapters of these 
books are appointed to be read on special 
occasions. ' 

It is not my present object to dwell on the 
importance, and indeed the absolute necessity 
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of an attentive study of the Scriptures in 
general. Let me, however, in treat you to 
give your best attention to those portions of 
the sacred volume which are read to you in 
church ; and not to let the word of God, which 
is the word of life, fall on careless and inat- 
tentive ears. 

Between the first and second lessons the 
congregation rise up, and take their parts with 
the clergyman in reciting the hymn, which 
I have already mentioned to you, and which 
is called the Te Deum. This is a hymn of 
praise originally written in Latin, and which 
is thought to be of the date of about 540 
years after Christ. Its name is derived from 
the first words with which it begins, Te 
Deum laudamus, which we translate "We 
praise thee, O God ! " The Te Deum begins 
with offering a tribute of worship and glory 
to God : it proceeds to call our attention to 
some of the chief articles of the Christian 
faith ; and it ends with pious prayers to God 
for his protection and blessing ; " We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our judge; We 
therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom 
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thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood ; 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day with- 
out sin ; O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon 
us, as our trust is in thee." These are words 
which even the most thoughtless cannot utter 
with their lips, without feeling that they strike 
on their spirits, and lift them in confidence to 
the throne of God. 

After the second lesson, the hundredth 
Psalm, another hymn of praise, is read, and 
then follows the Apostles' Creed. This creed 
is called the Apostles' Creed, not because it 
was actually drawn up by the Apostles them- 
selves, but because ft was received in very 
early times as a summary of the faith which 
they taught. All persons who then applied 
to be baptized were required to rehearse this 
creed, or some other similar to it, before they 
could be admitted to that Christian rite ; and 
you yourselves may probably remember that 
you also were taught this confession of your 
faith almost as soon as you were capable of 
repeating it. Not that at that early age you 
could be supposed to comprehend the words 
which you uttered, but that they might be 
so imprinted on your memories as to render 
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18 SERMON III. 

you, when you should come to years of under- 
standing, not uninformed of what all persons 
professing themselves to be Christians ought 
to know and believe. And all who are capa- 
ble of examining this creed sentence by sen- 
tence, will perceive that it contains in brief the 
whole essence of all the Christian doctrine. 

The Apostles' Creed is followed by a re- 
petition of the Lord's Prayer, and then by a 
few short sentences in which the congregation 
take their alternate parts; and then come 
three short prayers entitled collects. The 
first of these is a collect specially appointed 
for the particular Sunday. The two others, 
the one for peace, and the other for grace, 
are read in the morning service throughout 
the year, and are such beautiful prayers that 
they well deserve to be added to our daily 
and private devotions. Even a child may do 
this, for nothing . is prayed for in them which 
the youngest amongst you may not venture 
to ask of God. The collects are a very an- 
cient part of the Christian worship, and were 
for the most part composed by early fathers of 
the church. 

The Litany or supplication, which follows 
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the collects, is a succession of prayers, in 
which all may join, and in which in many 
parts indeed all must join who have any re- 
gard for themselves, or love for their fellow- 
creatures. It is moreover the duty of us all 
to join in the petition of one of the fine prayers 
which follow the Litany, the petition ''that 
God will mercifully look upon our infirmities, 
and will turn from us many of those evils that 
we most righteously have deserved." 

The general thanksgiving is the pouring 
forth of our hearts in thankfulness to God for 
all his mercies bestowed on us, for the many 
and undeserved blessings which he has given 
us in this life; and above all, for his gracious 
promises of a better life, and for our redemp- 
tion through Jesus Christ. This part of the 
morning service is concluded by a short prayer 
entitled a Prayer of St. Chrysostom, because 
taken from a Greek liturgy supposed to be 
drawn up by him, and by another still shorter 
prayer, taken from the last verse of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, imploring the grace 
of our Lord Jesus to be with us all. In the 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom we beg of God to ful- 
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20 SERMON III. 

fil the petitions of his servants who have been 
making their common supplications to him. 
If you, my dear young friends, have neglected 
to join with heart as well as with lip in the 
petitions which the rest of the congregation 
have been offering up to our Father in heaven, 
these words ought to strike you with self- 
reproach. But I may still entreat you to 
offer up a silent prayer, that the next oppor- 
tunity which may be afforded you of being 
among the attentive, instead of being among 
the indolent hearers of God's word, may not 
be lost. 

With the succeeding prayer for the grace 
of our Lord, the morning service, properly so 
called, and as it was used originally, and is 
still used on common week-days, comes to its 
end. That I may not fatigue you, I must 
now reserve to another time what I have to 
say on that part of the communion service, 
which is read in addition to this original 
morning service, on Sundays and holydays. 
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" The eyes of the Lord are x>ver the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayers." — 1 Peter iii. 12. 

The whole of the communion service was 
originally, as you will have understood from 
the conclusion of my last address to you, a 
separate service. No part of it was used, 
except at the times of the celebration of the 
holy sacrament. But it has since become 
the practice to add a portion of it on Sundays, 
and on other special occasions, to the original 
morning service. 

This part of the service begins with the 
Lord's Prayer* as being the most holy words 
which it is possible for us to use on so solemn 
an occasion as that of the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. After the Lord's Prayer is 
a short collect, in which we beseech Almighty 
God to cleanse the thoughts of our hearts. 
And I beg, my dear children, that you will 
not pass over this prayer with indifference. 
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For unless the thoughts of your hearts are 
cleansed, neither the words of your mouths, 
nor the actions of your lives, can be acceptable 
to God. 

Next follow the Ten Commandments, the 
same which God our Heavenly King himself 
vouchsafed to give into the hands of his ser- 
vant Moses from Mount Sinai, to be a law to 
his people Israel, whom he moreover com- 
manded to teach all the words of this law dili- 
gently to their children, that they and all gene- 
rations after them might know, and not only 
know, but obey, his will thus delivered to them. 
The four first commandments relate expressly 
to our duty towards God ; the six last to bur 
duty towards our neighbour. I have no doubt 
but that the words of all these command- 
ments have, by the kindness of your friends 
and teachers, been firmly engraved on your 
memories. I trust that their meaning will 
also dwell in your recollections ; and that " the 
Lord will have mercy on you, and incline 
your hearts to keep his laws." 

At the coiiclusion of the Ten Command- 
ments, otherwise called the decalogue, from 
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tiie Greek word for the number ten, are two 
prayers for the king, of which one is read 
by the clergyman. In these prayers, which 
are very similar to each other, we beseech 
God to govern the king's heart, that in all 
his thoughts, words, and works, he may 
ever seek God's honour and glory ; and that 
we his subjects may faithfully serve, ho- 
nour, and humbly obey him. The collect, 
together with the epistle and gospel appointed 
for the day, are next read. Of the collects 
I have already spoken, and will only add 
that they, any or all of them, well deserve 
to be committed to your memories, and will 
be found very admirable helps to your de- 
votion. The epistles and gospels are small 
portions of Scripture, selected, as their names 
imply, from the different parts of the New 
Testament. There is a separate epistle and 
gospel, as well as a separate collect, for each 
Sunday throughout the year, and for the 
several festivals. The congregation sit wbil$ 
the epistle is read, but stand during the 
reading of the gospel, and while the Nicean 
Creed is repeated. This creed is so called 
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because the chief part of it was composed 
in the council held at Nice, in Bithynia, in 
the year of our Lord 325; and it differ^, 
as you will observe, but very little from the 
Apostles 1 Creed. 

The usual service ends here ; but another 
prayer, entitled " A Prayer for the whole state 
of Christ's Church militant here on earth,** 
is added occasionally. The word militant 
means, in its literal sense, a carrying on war ; 
and is here used to signify the perpetual war- 
fare which a Christian is required to maintain 
against the enemy of his soul. This fine 
prayer begins with a supplication for the 
. universal Church of Christ, beseeching God 
to inspire all its members, that is, the whole 
body of Christians, with the spirit of truth, 
unity, and concord. It implores God's bless- 
ing on all persons in authority, and that he 
will enable them to fulfil their several duties 
here on earth. It intreats him to comfort 
and succour all those who in this transitory 
life are in trouble, sorrow, sickness, or any 
other adversity. Even the healthiest and the 
happiest of us are seldom without knowing 
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some persons who stand in need of the mer- 
cies which thus we intreat for them. — The 
prayer thea concludes with a solemn thanks- 
giving for those who have gone through their 
earthly trials, and have departed this life in 
God's faith and fear, and with beseeching him 
to give us grace so to follow their good ex- 
amples that with them we may be partakers 
of his heavenly kingdom, 

I have now, my dear young friends, given 
you a general account or view of the several 
parts of the morning service of our church. 
The evening service differs little from that 
for the morning, except in the omission of 
the litany, and of the part taken from the 
service for the communion. Though what I 
have said has been too brief to explain any 
difficulties, I still trust that I have said 
enough to afford some useful guidance to 
the attention which you ought always to 
give to the subject before us. Without at- 
tention you can, of course, learn nothing, 
but with it you may always do, if you will, 
everything that God ever requires of you. 
Let me again, therefore, repeat my intreaties 
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to you to determine resolutely, whenever you 
enter the house of God, to command your 
attention as much as in you lies. And 
may God bless your endeavours, and enable 
you to hear and to understand, that you may 
learn how to become his good and faithful 
servants unto your life's end ; and that when 
you die, you may, through the merits of our 
Redeemer, J esu3 Christ, be found worthy of 
being received amongst the blessed in heaven ! 
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ADVENT SUNDAY. 

" Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the 
life."— John xiv. 6. 

You probably all of you know, and certainly 
all of you who have this day been at church 
ought to know, that this is the first Sunday 
in Advent. But some of you may be igno- 
rant why it is so called. The Latin word 
adventus signifies an arrival, and sometimes 
an approach: and hence our word advent 
is applied to the four Sundays immediately 
preceding Christmas, the day, as you know, 
of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, or of 
his coming into the world. 

One of the first indications which we have 
of any particular observance being made of 
this season is of the date of about four hun- 
dred and sixty years after Christ, when a 
bishop of Tours ordained that a fast of three 
days in each week should be kept throughout 
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his diocese, between the 11th of November, 
St. Martin's-day, and the 25th of December, 
Christmas-day. This practice afterwards be- 
came general, though not in all places during 
so long a period, and the period of four Sun- 
days was fixed, and the name of Advent 
first introduced in the beginning of the ninth 
century. From its first institution, however, 
this season has been considered, and in a 
manner kept, as a sort of Lent before Christ- 
mas, in which it is our particular duty to 
prepare ourselves for a due celebration of 
the approaching festival of our Saviour's birth, 
in the same manner in which the season of 
Lent which comes before Easter is meant to 
dispose us to a due and serious celebration 
of the ensuing festival of his death and re- 
surrection. The fast of Advent is no longer 
kept in its original strictness, even by the 
Roman Catholics, and is entirely discontinued 
amongst ourselves. But still this is a time 
at which it is peculiarly fitting for us to turn 
our minds to consider why Christ thus came 
into the world ; to consider that he came to 
be our Redemption from sin, and its fatal 
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consequences, and to lead us to a future life 
of happiness. 

The doctrine of Scripture on this head is, 
that the world, disregarding God's displeasure 
at sin, as shown in the flood, and in the many 
other proofs which he had given of it, God 
look a new, and most loving, and fatherly 
method of reclaiming us from it. This me- 
thod is our Christian Religion, by which the 
Almighty at once rescues his poor creatures 
from the sins into which they had fallen, and 
shows them in the perfect example of our 
Saviour the best way to his favour. To 
this kind end God himself vouchsafed to put 
on the form of man, in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is also called in 
Scripture the Son of God, and to come upon 
the earth. This our blessed Lord and Savt* 
our, to touch man's stony heart the more, and 
to bind him to his service the more strongly, 
submitted also to die on the cross for human 
sins ; thus in all things, both in living and 
dying, making himself like unto us. " For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
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should not perish, but have everlasting life*.* 1 
And again, " For God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be savedf ." 

When we, through our own weakness and 
wilfulness, have offended a just and holy God, 
what a privilege it is to us to be able to 
address ourselves to him with that trust in his 
kindness, which he allows us to feel through 
this mediation of Christ! What shall we 
render to God for all that he hath done for 
us ; who not only hath provided for the hap- 
piness of his creatures in this life, but who 
has also given even his own Son to die for us, 
and to be our guide in the way of salvation ? 
How can we render less than a grateful wor- 
ship and a humble obedience with the very 
best of all the powers which he has bestowed 
on us? 

You are yet too young, my dear children, 
to understand the whole of what we are 
taught concerning God's dealings towards us. 
And, indeed, there is none amongst us who is 

* Johniii. 16. t Ibid, iii. 17. 
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or can be so wise as to comprehend bis deal- 
ings fully. But when we shall 'have passed 
the gates of death, and shall have entered, as 
I trust we all may enter, into eternal life, we 
may then, perhaps, be permitted to see much 
that is now veiled from our eyes. And in 
the mean time we must receive with thank- 
fulness and humility what the Almighty in 
his great goodness has revealed. God can- 
not have sent his own Son into the world 
without making it our duty to listen to and 
to believe in him. He cannot have given us 
his holy word without making it our duty to 
read and attend to all that it says. The 
Bible itself places before our eyes, plain and 
easy to be seen, both all that we ought to do, 
and all that we ought not to do. There is no 
obscurity in any of our duties. The Bible 
teaches us that it is our duty to believe in, to 
fear, to love, and to obey God : to obey him 
because he is our Creator and Father, to love 
him because he is our Benefactor, and to fear 
him because he is our Judge. The Bible also 
tells us that we must put our faith in the 
salvation wrought for us by the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, who himself expressly says : u Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation*." Again, St. Paul com- 
prises the duties of the Christian life in the 
three great virtues, " Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity ! H Let every one of you, therefore, strive 
to nourish all these virtues in your hearts, 
and you will then find that a truly Christian 
charity will enable you to do all your duty 
towards your neighbour ; that Christian hopfc 
will lead you to put a real trust in God ; and 
that the Christian faith will bring you to the 
very footsteps of his Almighty and eternal 
throne. 

With these holy feelings and principles, 
with a humble but firm reliance on God's 
promises, and with a constant sense of his 
mercy in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, let us all, my dear chil- 
dren, endeavour "to work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling." 

* John v. 24 
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"Verily, verily, I lay unto you, that ho that heareth my 
«ord 9 and helieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life,"— John v. 24. 

It is certain, as, indeed, in my last sermon 
I endeavoured briefly to show to you, that to 
believe in and to obey Christ is a necessary 
part of a Christian's duty. To exemplify this 
to you the more particularly, I will now call 
on you to reflect on the great sin of which the 
Jews were guilty in refusing to believe in him, 
or even to hear the heavenly lessons, which he 
taught. 

You have all of you read in the New Tes- 
tament the history both of the life and of the 
death of our holy Redeemer. The Jews 
themselves had long expected his coming. 
They had been taught by their prophets, and 
particularly by the great prophet Isaiah*, 
"that a child should be born to them, and a 

* Ch. ix. 6, 7. 

D 
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son given, who should be the prince of peace, 
and who should order and establish the 
throne of David and his kingdom with justice 
and judgment." "There shall come forth," 
it is further said, " a rod out of the stem, of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him : the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing: the spirit of counsel and might: 
the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the 
Lord*." " He shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth : and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wickedf ." « The Lord 
shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, and from 
thy fear, and from the hard bondage wherein 
thou wast made to servej." 

These prophecies the Jews interpreted as 
of a Messiah, who should come as an earthly 
prince to fight the battles of their nation, and 
to deliver them from their earthly enemies. 
The meaning of the word Messiah, which is 
a Hebrew word, is the same with the mean- 
ing of the Greek word Christ, that is, the 

* Ch. zi. 1, 2. f The same Ch. ?er. 4. J Ch. xiv. 3. 
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anointed. But the real mission of Christ 
was to be the Saviour of the world, to redeem 
not the Jews only, but all mankind, from 
those worst enemies, the enemies of the soul, 
or from the bondage of sin, and the power of 
Satan. Coming in this capacity, he came in 
a meek and lowly guise, preaching repent- 
ance, and peace, and forgiveness of injuries. 
But the proud Israelites, as, indeed, I need 
not tell you, refused to acknowledge him. 
They hardened their hearts, as they had done 
of old time in the wilderness ; and, at length, 
they filled up the measure of their guilt by 
condemning him, the Lamb of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world, to an ignominious death, 
even the death of the cross. 

When we read in the Scriptures the rela- 
tion of this conduct of the Jews towards our 
blessed Saviour, we feel our indignation rise 
at their cruelty, and we shudder at their 
blindness and hardness of heart. 

But let us not condemn the Jews without 
looking into our own hearts, to see that there 
be no like hardness or blindness in ourselves. 
You will perhaps exclaim, that it cannot be. 

d 2 
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They who led our Saviour to prison were not 
Christians! They who mocked him, and they 
who scourged him with cruel stripes, were 
not Christians ! Nor were they Christians 
who pierced his hands and his feet, and nailed 
him to the cross ! " Why, then," you will say, 
"should we condemn ourselves, and compare 
ourselves to those wretched Jews V 9 

Alas ! my dear young friends, do not de- 
ceive yourselves. Though you yourselves 
have not condemned, mocked, or slain the 
Lord Jesus in the same literal maiuier iti 
which the Jews of old did, still it is hut too 
possible for you to do all these things in 
another sense. For when they who are 
Christians do not act up to the Christian 
calling, then do they mock the Lord : when 
they disobey his commands, then do they 
scourge, and pierce, and afflict him who gave 
himself a ransom for mankind. And all who 
abandon themselves to sin, and to their own 
evil desires, are even said in Scripture to 
crucify him afresh, and render all that he 
has done for them of no avail 

What the Jews did, they did in blindness 
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and ignorance, and Jesus himself, you know, 
prayed for them in these words: " Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do*." But we have not the same excuse. 
We all know. what we do. We, therefore, 
cannot be excused because of our ignorance, 
when we do wrong ; and the greater the con- 
demnation which we pass on the conduct of 
the Jews towards our Saviour, the more 
watchful ought to be the guard which we 
keep over ourselves. If we would not grieve 
his holy Spirit in any of our thoughts, or 
words, or deeds, we must make his law the 
constant rule both of all we think, and of all 
we do. This is the way by which we may 
prove ourselves to be servants of the Lord, and 
may become worthy of all that he has done for 
us. " He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is," says this blessed Sa- 
viour himself to us, " that loveth me : and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
%o himf ." 

* Luke xxiii. 34. f J° hn »*• 21, 
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* Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy." — Exodus 

xx. 8. 

We all of us, my dear children, ought to con- 
sider it as one of our Christian privileges that 
this day, the Lord's day, is set apart from the 
rest of the week for the purposes of religion. 
It is the duty of all persons who are not pre- 
vented by illness, or by some other sufficient 
reason, to attend on this day the public Wor- 
ship of God ; and assuredly they who absent 
themselves from church through indolence, 
carelessness, or with the intention of employ- 
ing the time in any way which has no rela- 
tion to the service of God, will not stand 
acquitted in his sight. 

But besides the going to church, the Sun- 
day has other duties of its own; and these 
duties are various, and depend very much on 
the condition in which we are placed, and the 
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means of employing it to good purpose which 
we have in our power. Some keep this day 
holy by devoting themselves on it to pious 
reading and meditation; others by employ- 
ing it in teaching the poor, and in charitable 
visits, and acts. There are differences of 
opinion, as to the degree, of strictness with 
which it ought to be kept. There are some 
persons who are disposed to exclude entirely 
from the Sunday every act, not absolutely, or 
in itself, an act of piety, or of charity, or of 
necessity. There are others who allow a 
mixture of harmless recreation with their re- 
ligious duties. But there are some also who 
appear, or at least who, by their conduct, 
appear to think it a day which may be given 
up to pleasure, or a day of idleness. To 
these persons it is often a day of weariness. 
They find themselves excluded from their 
usual employments and amusements, and 
they have no heart, no zeal, in their religion. 
Yet even to them a well-spent Sunday 
might lay the foundation of a well-spent 
week. If they would lay up on this day a 
store of good, resolutions and pious thoughts, 
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they would scarcely forget them all during* 
the six days which follow. 

One indispensable duty of the Sunday is, that 
it be a day of peace and of kindness amongst 
you all, one towards another. This is, indeed, 
a duty of every day, but it is a duty of the 
Sunday pre-eminently. No bickerings or 
quarrellings should be heard, no harsh word 
should be uttered, no harsh thought should 
be harboured, on a day sacred to the Lord 
of heaven and earth, who is himself good 
to all, even to the unthankful and the evil, 
and whose tender mercies are over all his 
works. 

The Sunday should be a day of rest also 
from the cares of the world. There are some 
persons who make this, which should be a 
day of rest unto the Lord, a day for looking 
particularly into the state of their worldly 
business or affairs. They who do this ought 
to be reminded that they ought rather to 
make it a day of looking into the state of 
their souls, of examining how that affair 
stands, how they are prepared to submit that 
account to the inspection of God. 
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There are few, if any of you, my dear 
children, who can yet be said to have worldly 
affairs of any moment to think of. But the 
state of your souls is of the greatest moment 
to you even now. Even now, therefore, it 
is well that you should make it your busi- 
ness every Sunday to examine yourselves 
thoroughly as to your religious state; that 
you should look back carefully on all your 
conduct during the past week, consider where 
you have erred, to what temptations you have 
yielded, and in what instances you might 
have acted better than you did. You may 
also look forwards to the coming week ; con- 
sider well the duties it will bring with it, and 
the trials by which you may expect to be 
assailed. This employment of the Sunday 
is the duty of all who wish things to go 
well with them both on earth and in heaven ; 
and is a duty which all of you may easily 
perform. Do this, and you will not spend 
your Sundays ill. Do this in a spirit of real 
piety, and I can promise that you will alsQ 
spend them happily. 
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" Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image." — Exodus xx. 3, 
and part of 4. 

The words "no other gods be/ore me" mean 
the same as " no other gods besides me," or 
" no other gods but me," as we have the same 
passage translated in the Prayer Book. It 
may appear to you, my dear young friends, 
that neither this first Commandment nor that 
which follows, and of which I have included 
the first part "Thou shalt not make any 
graven image" in my text, can require much 
explanation. Born in this happy country, and 
bred up in the blessed light of Christianity, 
you need not, you will think, be reminded that 
you have no other god but the one true God : 
you need not, you will think, be exhorted not 
to make any graven images, nor to fall down 
and worship them. You are not, you will say, 
like the heathens of old, who were continually 
provoking God by their idolatries. 
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But let us examine these commands well; 
and we shall be convinced that even we, with 
all our clearer light and better knowledge 
than the heathens had, must not pass these 
commandments over as not being of any use 
or importance to us. It is certain that none 
of us would think of worshipping a golden 
statue. Yet, alas! we are but too prone to 
worship the vanities of this mortal life; to 
make idols of our own passions and desires, 
the love of riches, the love of pleasure, the 
love of power. Any one of these things, if 
suffered to become a ruling passion, will over- 
power all considerations of God. These mor- 
tal and earthly things will become the idols 
of our hearts, and-Metr worship will be our 
only worship in sincerity. We may, perhaps, 
from custom, occasionally address our prayers 
to the true God ; but if our minds be fixed 
on the things of this life to the exclusion 
or the* neglect of the things of the life eter- 
nal, our hearts will not go along with our 
prayers, 

- Of course, the things of this life must be 
attended to. We have, every one of us, ouv 
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own duties both particular and general m 
tins world which we ought to fulfil, and which 
require a continual attention and watchful- 
ness to fulfil them properly. But still the 
things of this world must not engross and 
govern our minds* In all we do we must 
bear in mind that we are not any of us placed 
on this earth in order to follow, our own de- 
vices or imaginations, but that we may do the 
will of him who placed us on it. 

Nor yet, even in matters concerning which 
our desires do not in themselves outrun the 
bounds of innocence or propriety, ought we 
to allow ourselves to go on from day to day 
forming schemes for the future, as persons 
supposing that every thing will turn out as 
we would have it. The wisdom and the 
strength of man are as nothing in the sight 
of God. Our deepest laid plans are often 
swept away as the clouds before the wind; 
and we are made to feel that there is a God 
who governs the world, a God who will be 
feared, and will be obeyed. 
< Those amongst us are the happiest who 
never forget this truth; who have always 
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God before their eyes, and who remember 
that he has said, " I am a jealous God. M 
They who remember this will be in less 
danger than others of making idols of the 
things of this world : they will have no other 
god but the true God. They will know that 
they are always in the presence of him who 
is greatest, best, most wise, and eternal ; who 
not only sees their actions, and hears the 
words which they utter, but also dives into 
their hearts, and knows their inmost thoughts. 
Surely, whoever has all this fully impressed 
on his mind will fear to think or to do any- 
thing that is wrong. Let then all this, my 
dear children, be always in your recollections, 
not only in your hours of prayer, but also in 
the midst of your employments, your recre- 
ations, and at all times. Your knowledge 
and intimate persuasion of your relation to, 
and dependence on God, will make your em- 
ployments profitable, your recreations with- 
out guile, your prayers acceptable, and you 
will enjoy that peace of mind which passeth 
understanding; for you will then also feel 
that you are not only under the watchful eye 
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of one who will mark what you do amiss, but 
also under the care and protection of one who 
will encourage and help you in all that is 
good: and that you may say with David, 
" He truly is my strength and my salvation : 
he is my defence, so that I shall not fall." 
This reflection will give you courage in dan- 
ger, support in difficulties, and comfort in 
affliction ; a support and a comfort which none 
can know who do not set God before their 
eyes. For how can they presume to call 
upon God in time of trouble, who have not 
made him their friend while things went well 
with them ; but who have, on the contrary, 
made to themselves gods of this world, and 
have neglected him who alone is mighty to 
save? 

May the Almighty grant that none of you 
who now hear these words may be like these 
worshippers of the world's idols ; may all of 
you early learn to make God your friend; 
may you never transgress either the letter or 
the spirit of this first and great commandment 
of God, " Thou shalt have none other gods 
but me !" 
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ON ENVY. 

" Envyings and such like, of the which I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in times past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." — Gal. 
v. 21. 

Envy is, of all evil passions, the one that is 
the soonest ready to show itself. Even before 
children can speak, they .will often betray 
the existence of this baleful feeling in their 
young hearts, by expressing resentment if 
other children are preferred to them. I have 
seen inconsiderate persons smile at these ex- 
hibitions of infant wrath; but to me they 
have always appeared to be more a cause for 
tears than for smiles. They indicate but too 
clearly that the seeds of envy are already 
sown in the uncultivated soil ; and these seeds, 
if not eradicated, will certainly bring forth 
the bitter fruits both of misery and of wicked- 
ness. For who can be happy who is con- 
sumed by envy ? And who can be good, 
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whose soul is burning with anger because 
another possesses more than himself of any 
of the gifts of nature or fortune ? 

Envy, moreover, not only makes every one 
who indulges it miserable, but is also the 
frequent parent of crime. You may feel 
surprised, my dear children, to hear me speak 
on this subject so very strongly. You may 
some of you think it only natural, or you 
may think it unavoidable, that you should 
be unwilling to see any other person possess 
more than yourselves of any of those things 
which you would like to have. But you will 
not think this a small fault if you reflect, 
both how selfish it is in its very beginning, 
and also that from this beginning proceed 
many of thbse bad and violent passions which 
often lead to the most dreadful crimes. St. 
Paul says that " from envy cometh strife, 
railing, evil surmising." You will not think 
envy a slight fault if you look into your 
Bibles, and see that it was the origin of the 
first murder which stained the newly-created 
earth with human blood. You will there 
read that it was the envy of Cain, because 
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*' the Lord had respect unto his brother and 
to his offering/' which first caused him to 
hate his brother and afterwards to destroy 
him. The history of later ages presents 
many like examples. You cannot therefore 
think it a small thing to harbour in your 
hearts a passion, that can lead, and that has 
often led, to such horrible consequences. 

I will now proceed to point out to you the 
best methods by which you may hope to save 
yourselves from contracting this shocking vice 
of envy, or by which you may hope to cure 
it, if contracted. 

As it is pride and self-love then that 
nourish envy, so it is contentedness and hu- 
mility which afford the remedy for this pas- 
sion of the mind, and the preservation from 
it. It is a vile self-love which makes us think 
that we never can have as much as we deserve. 
But humility shows us how little we can ever 
really deserve even of those good things which 
our bountiful Creator has already given to us. 
And contentedness will teach us to be thank- 
ful for our own condition, and not covetous 
dither of the luxuries or of the distinctions 
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enjoyed by others. To be contented is the 
way both to be happy in this life, and also 
to obtain the favour of God hereafter. In- 
fuse these truths into your minds, and you 
will not then be either so foolish or so wicked 
as to allow the feeling of envy to grow up 
in your hearts, to make you irritable, ma- 
licious, and discontented, instead of being 
happy and cheerful, and enjoying the bless- 
ings of your own condition, be it what it may. 
But another reason against the sin of envy 
is also to be found in our ignorance. If we 
had the knowledge to see all things, and to 
understand all things that are in the world, 
and wisdom to discern for ourselves clearly 
our best way in it, we should then know 
what things are worth desiring, and who are 
the persons whom, if envy could ever be 
allowable, we might have reason to envy. 
But we should then see that most of the things 
which we now desire most ardently would 
prove of no real benefit to us, and that could 
we change conditions with any whose con- 
dition we now most prefer to our own, we 
should find that instead of increasing out 
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happiness, we only exchanged our cares. 
Nothing is more certain than that every 
station of life, from the lowest to the highest, 
has its own particular cares and trials. These 
cares and trials are not the less real, nor the 
less tormenting, because persons who are 
placed in other stations often do not see them 
at all, and seldom see them to be what they 
truly are. 

Try, all of you, therefore, my dear children, 
to weed entirely out of your hearts this most 
painful and malignant passion of envy. You 
may do so, if you will; for none who sin- 
cerely and heartily desire to amend their 
faults, and with earnest and humble prayers, 
beseech God's assistance, ever fail in receiving 
it Pray then all of you fervently to God 
through Christ, that he will graciously send 
you the aid of his Holy Spirit to cleanse your 
hearts from all evil, especially, I may now 
add, from " envyings and such like" — for it 
id certain that otherwise you cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. 
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SERMON X. 

ON ANGER. 

" He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city 
that is broken down and without walls." Proverbs xxv. 28. 

We are all liable to wrong feelings, and are 
tempted but too often to do evil, some in one 
way, some in another ; and it is the resisting, 
or the yielding to, these temptations, that 
makes the difference between virtue and vice, 
between good men and bad men. I have 
often observed also that people are apt to 
make less resistance against the temptations 
to anger than against the temptations to aiiy 
other fault whatever. Indeed many people 
seem to make no resistance at all. There 
are many, who, when they have given way 
to anger, will say that they are naturally 
hot-tempered, and cannot help flying into a 
passion when they are provoked. Having 
made this confession, which, indeed, in the way 
in which they make it, often sounds more like 
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a boast than a confession of sin, they think 
they have done all that is necessary, and 
rest satisfied without being at any pains to 
amend their tempers. They suppose that 
because they acknowledge themselves to be 
passionate, they may expect that every body 
is to submit to their humours. 
. But is this reasonable ? Is this right ? 
They may as well say that they are naturally 
dishonest, and that therefore they may be 
allowed to steal, or that they are naturally 
hard-hearted, and may therefore claim the 
privilege of being cruel. In this manner we 
might pretend to excuse every wrong pro- 
pensity which we are either too indolent to 
take the trouble to cure, or too fond of to 
be willing to part with. Unhappily the temp- 
tations to anger occur so frequently, that a 
passionate person is almost always at war 
with himself or with others. He can have 
no lasting tranquillity in his own bosom, and 
will be always feeling resentment of one kind 
or another. His passion commonly originates 
in pride, and he therefore suffers all the tor- 
ments which a proud spirit brings on itself.. 
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He thinks so highly of himself, expects so 
much, and requires so much, that almost 
everything, how trifling soever, interferes with 
him, and with what he supposes to be his 
due. Hence come affronts, competitions, 
jealousies, and contentions, with all that host 
of unkind words and violent deeds which 
destroy the peace of private families, and fill 
the world at large with miseries innumerable. 

Perhaps, my dear young friends, you think 
while you are now listening to me, that what 
I have been saying can in no way regard 
you ; that your trifling quarrels, and childish 
resentments can lead to no consequences be- 
yond the moment, and that a few angry 
words, words forgotten as soon as said, can* 
not deserve any very serious reproof. 

I allow that the causes of your quarrels 
may be trifling, but still the effects on your 
own tempers may be very serious. A habit 
of quarrelling shows a captious disposition, 
and a want of self-control, and that your 
mind may be said to resemble the . city al- 
luded to in the text, " a city that is broken 
down and without walls." Every evil thing 
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can enter into that city, and tumult and 
misery will be the portion of those who dwell 
in it. So, in like manner, the " spirit that 
hath no rule" is at the mercy of every evil 
passion, and at the slightest provocation be- 
comes the absolute prey of rage, revenge, 
and contention. 

It is impossible for me here to particularize 
the many kinds of provocation, and the many 
kinds of anger, to which the spirit that hath 
no rule, and the irritable temper, are liable. 
I will at this time speak only of that sort of 
squabbling about trifles which is not un- 
common among those children who allow 
their tempers to be uncontrolled. Should 
there be any among you who are now listen- 
ing to me who feel that you have in you any- 
thing of this disposition, or that you are 
ready to take offence and ready to give it, 
let me beg of you to put these questions to 
your hearts : — 

First. Does this temper contribute to your 
happiness ? 

Secondly. Is it a mark of superior sense ? 
- Thirdly.. Can it be pleasing to God? 
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As to the first question, the answer is very 
easy. No one who looks at the fierce and 
distorted countenances of children when they 
are quarrelling, or on their fretful sullen looks 
when their anger is brewing, or even when 
it is subsiding, can for a moment suppose that 
quarrelling makes them happy. 

As to the second question, I shall no less 
easily be able to convince you that a quarrel* 
some temper is not a mark of superior sense. 
In fact, it is quite the contrary. What can 
be a greater folly than to do what always 
makes us miserable ? What can be a greater 
folly than for people to say and do in a pas- * 
sion things which they are heartily ashamed 
of afterwards ? And this is what almost all 
people do when they quarrel. They say and 
do things which they had not meant either 
to say or to do, but into which they are hurried 
by the impetuosity of their spirit, over which 
they have no rule, and to which they give 
themselves up. 

We are now come to the third and last, 
and most momentous question, " Can a 
quarrelsome temper be pleasing to God?" 
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Your own hearts will suggest the answer to 
this question. But I will also desire you to 
add the following reflections to the thoughts 
which I doubt not are already passing through 
your minds. 

Children, from their bodily weakness, from 
their ignorance, and immature understandings, 
cannot perform great actions. God does not 
expect it from them. But God does expect 
from them meekness, gentleness, complying- 
ness, and kindness, both towards their parents, 
and their other superiors, and also towards 
each other. This is their particular duty ; 
and therefore those children who are captious, 
contentious, fierce and quarrelsome, are not 
only sinful, but they also sin exactly on that 
point in which they are most expected by 
God, on which it is most their duty, to keep 
themselves right. 

It is needless for me to say more on this 
matter now. All of you, who will ponder 
these things in your hearts, must see that the 
folly, the misery, the wickedness of " him 
who hath no rule over his own spirit" is what 
I have already told you that it is. But the 
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government of your tempers is of so much 
importance, affects so materially both your 
own happiness, and the happiness of all per- 
sons with whom you are connected, that I 
purpose to return to the subject in my next 
sermon. 
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SERMON XL 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 

" The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price." — 1 Peter iii. 4. 

A good temper is to the mind what health 
is to the body; and in like manner a bad 
temper may be truly said to be a perpetual 
disease. You have all of you probably, my 
young friends, however healthy you may 
generally have been, yet occasionally known 
what it is to be ill. You still remember 
the throbbing pulse, the aching head, the 
weariness of the limbs, and the general un- 
easiness which you have felt whenever fever 
has taken up its place in your veins. The 
mind, when under the influence of a bad 
temper, is affected in the same feverish way. 
It is ill at ease, the thoughts are under no 
regulation, the very opinions are warped, 
none of the faculties are under due control. 
You do not forget how eager you were, when 
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you were ill, to be well again, and, unless 
indeed you were very foolish and unreasonable, 
how willing you were to take all the necessary 
remedies. 

I address myself to those amongst you 
who are as willing to be cured of their mental 
and moral disorders, as they then were of 
their bodily illnesses. Now is the time, in 
the season of youth, when the sinews of the 
mind, like those of the outward form, are 
flexible, and before bad habits are become 
by indulgence a second nature ; now is the 
time, at which this work must be begun. 
A bad temper must be cured now ; and, if 
not now, the cure will rarely be effected at 
all; for though it may sometimes happen 
that a bad temper, which has been suffered 
to go unchecked in childhood, will be cor* 
rected in after years, yet these instances are 
rare. It requires very painful struggles to 
alter any long indulged habit, struggles of 
which those only are capable who have very 
strong minds, and the highest principles. It 
is much more common to meet with people, 
who are continually lamenting that they were 
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not taught in their youth to control their 
humours, than with those who really correct 
them afterwards. There are many who when 
they are grown up, or when they come to be 
old, accuse their friends of having been too 
indulgent and too tender to give them during 
the course of their education the needful 
checks or advice. There are many also who 
blame themselves for not having duly heeded 
the timely admonitions which they received. 
But such accusations, whether of others or 
of themselves, answer not any good purpose 
whatever, so long as they fail of producing 
real amendment. I hope that none of you 
who are listening to me will in your after 
years have to reproach either your instructors 
or yourselves with the like faults ; but that 
you will earnestly seek both now to obtain, 
and as long as you live to preserve, the or- 
nament of " a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price." 

What an encouragement is suggested to us 
by these words! and with what eagerness 
ought we to strive after this treasure! we, 
who receive so much at the hands of God, 
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and can make to him so small a return! 
How happy, how thankful we should be to 
possess any thing that can be of price, that is 
of value, in the sight of the great and bene- 
ficent God! And yet, this thing of price, 
this meek and quiet spirit, which is of value 
in the sight of God, we ourselves value so 
little, that we often suffer the most frivolous 
trifles to rob us of it. 

Learn to view these things in their true 
light. • You will then see that not all the 
gratifications which pride, or vanity, or which 
any worldly gain can procure for you, are in 
the least to be compared with the peace, the 
enjoyment, the ornament, of a quiet spirit. 
This is an ornament, moreover, which cannot 
be taken away from those who possess it in a 
truly Christian humility, and who have pur- 
chased it by Christian forbearance. 

To obtain this great possession we must 
both be ourselves diligent in seeking it, and 
we must also entreat o& God by earnest 
prayer that he will bestow it on us: for 
God, though he expects us to work, also 
requires of us that we ask his aid. He will 
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not hear our prayers for aid, unless we also 
exert ourselves. This his joint agency with us 
is one of the ways in which it is our Creator's 
purpose to draw us to himself, by making us 
feel our dependence upon him. 

Let us then, my dear children, join together 
in hearty prayer. My prayer for you is, that, 
through the grace of God, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, you may grow up with " the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is, in the sight of God, of great price." Join 
you also in prayer for me, that it may please 
God to bless my humble endeavours to show 
you the paths of peace and the way of 
righteousness, and that while I attempt to 
teach these things to you, I may not myself 
become a cast-away. 
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SERMON XII. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

" With all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, 
forbearing one another in love." — Kpheaians iv. 2. 

Among the rules and principles for the re- 
gulation of the temper, I do not think that 
there is any verse in the Bible which I can 
place before you more usefully than the verse 
which I have now chosen for my text. I 
entreat you to give your full attention to its 
meaning. You will then find that it pre- 
scribes a certain remedy for the evils of an 
ungoverned spirit. All who strive after low- 
liness and meekness will cease to be proud 
and exacting. They will leave off the think- 
ing only of themselves, and will learn to con- 
sider the feelings and wishes of others. They 
who are u long-suffering, and forbearing one 
another in love," cannot be proud, or selfish, 
or quarrelsome. 
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Persons, on the contrary, of an ungoverned 
temper act in direct variance from this rule. 
Their pride is always on the watch to seize 
occasions of displeasure : they have little pa- 
tience with, or forbearance for, the faults of 
others: they feel for nobody but themselves. 
They are ready to be angry with every one, 
and they find most people ready to be angry 
with them. A cross word gives occasion for 
a cross reply. This again draws forth still 
more angry retorts; and thus a spirit of ani- 
mosity and bitterness is often roused which 
spreads through a whole family or society, 
in the same manner in which a single spark 
will sometimes give rise to a wide conflagra- 
tion. 

But what you ought to do is the exact con- 
trary to all this. On the first appearance 
of any offence against you, you may, nine 
times out of ten, suppose, and suppose with 
truth, that it is merely appearance, and that 
there is not- any real cause of offence at all. 
But even if there be, and if it be necessary or 
wise for you to pay any attention to it, what 
you should then do is to examine calmly into 

F 
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the whole case. And then it is more than 
probable that you will find that what had 
displeased you was said or done in mere 
thoughtlessness, and without any meaning 
either to show you a slight, or to do you an 
injury. The whole matter may have been 
exaggerated, or may have originated in a 
mere mistake. Nay, perhaps, you yourselves 
have given the first provocation, and may be 
the most to blame. 

But you will think this calm examination, 
which I thus recommend to you, no easy task. 
How, you will say, is it possible to make it in 
the heat of passion ? 

Difficult as it may be, it is nevertheless 
your duty to make it, on your own account, 
as well as on that of others. On account of 
others, that you may not be guilty of any 
injustice towards them; and on your own 
account, that you may avoid the shame, the 
regret, the self-reproach, of finding that, while 
you are blaming others, you are perhaps your- 
selves the first aggressors. And though this 
calm examination is certainly difficult, to 
those who have never subjected their minds 
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to religious control, it is not difficult to those 
who strive after " lowliness and meekness/' 
and who are sincerely desirous to "forbear 
one another in love." 

But suppose that you have not to blame 
yourselves in the least in the matter ; suppose 
that you have to complain of a real injury, 
of an injury inflicted on you by the careless- 
ness, or the neglect, or even the malice of 
others. Even in this case, it will be well for 
you again to examine carefully your own 
selves before you proceed to resent it. For 
although you may not be to blame in this 
particular case, yet an accurate review of 
your own hearts will always tend to lessen 
your resentment towards those who have in- 
jured you. You will then see that you too 
can be careless, that you too can be negligent, 
and may not, perhaps, be altogether without 
guile. You have all of you cause to exclaim 
with David, "Who can tell how often he 
offendeth?" and these considerations ought 
to teach you humility, ought to banish all 
pride and self-confidence, which may yet cling 
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to your minds, and teach you to have patience 
with the faults of others. 

You may be assured also, my dear children, 
that if you thus accustom yourselves to exa- 
mine your own hearts, and your own conduct, 
you will avoid many sorrows and heart-burn- 
ings, and causes of repentance. Those amongst 
you who are of a captious temper will cease 
to irritate and make each other angry. Those 
of you who are amiable and peaceable will 
not be made unhappy by the ill-humours of 
others. And if all would but practise the 
rule set forth in the text, great indeed would 
be the increase in the happiness of the world. 

My dear young friends, when we look at 
this beautiful, this great, this glorious world, 
and know that we are placed in it by our be- 
neficent Creator to enjoy the good things he 
hath so abundantly provided for us, ought we 
not to shudder at our own folly, our. own 
wickedness, if by our own bad . tempers we 
destroy or lessen to ourselves or others the 
enjoyment of these blessings? Young as 
you are, you must many of you have seen the 
happiness of a whole family disturbed by the 
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malicious, the fretful temper of a single in- 
dividual. In whatever way that temper is 
shown, whether hy open violence, sly con- 
trivance, or by stupid obstinacy, the guilt is 
the same, and so also, perhaps, the misery. 

But all this misery would cease, the world 
would be a scene of happiness and harmony, 
if we would all study to " walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, 
forbearing one another in love." 
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SERMON XIII. 

ON HONESTY. 

" Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie one 
to another." — Leviticus xix. 2. 

You, my dear young friends, may feel, that 
amongst the many sins to which you are 
liable, you are under no temptation to the 
sin of stealing ; that this is a vice into which 
you are not likely to Ml. And indeed all 
dishonesty is doubly sinful in those who 
are guilty of it only from want of principle, 
and from a depraved nature, and not from 
the plea of want. But as no one, unless he 
be properly armed, can know how he will be 
able to resist temptation if it assail him, it 
may be well, even for those who are in the 
most abounding and prosperous circum- 
stances, to engrave deeply in their hearts 
this solemn command of God: "Thou shalt 
not steal." This command is in fact broken 
oftener than you may suppose, if not in great 
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things, yet certainly in little things; and is 
more broken perhaps by boys than by girls, 
since temptations come generally on boys at 
an earlier age, and certainly come on them 
more frequently. The young child, while 
yet in a happy home, surrounded by loving 
parents and indulgent friends, has seldom, 
unless of a wayward temper, any reasonable 
wish ungratified. Almost every child of re* 
ligious parents is moreover surrounded at 
home by watchful eyes to observe, and care- 
ful monitors to reprove and to check every evil 
inclination at its first rising up in the mind. 
But when the scene is removed from home to 
school, where the same attention cannot be 
paid to the individual wants or the particular 
conduct of every child, the case is altered. 
When no friend or relative is at hand to 
supply the trifles which he may fancy, or to 
warn him against setting the heart on those 
trifles too eagerly, the temptation to steal 
often puts on a dangerous form, a form which 
proves to be dangerous even to many who we 
might think could not fall into it. There 
are also children who at home fear the vigi- 
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lance of their father or mother, and who yet' 
at school vainly flatter themselves that they 
may be safe among a multitude from being 
found out. 

But this is all from want of principle, or 
from want of the proper fear of God. No 
one would else dare so to disobey His ex- 
press command. Moreover, let the thing 
stolen be ever so trifling, yet the taking any- 
thing, knowing it to be another's, is still a 
theft. I have seen children try to excuse 
themselves, nay, I have even seen others try to 
excuse them, by saying that the thing takeri 
was a mere trifle; that the owner would 
never miss it, would never grudge it. But 
say that it is only a pen or a sheet of paper, 
still, though the theft is but of a trifle, the 
guilt of stealing is great. In the sight of 
God, the greatest treasures of the earth are of 
no more value than the things I have named. 
The sin itself of stealing is the sin which he 
forbids. His mercy is indeed great, and over 
all, even over sinners ; and, in that mercy, he 
may, and he will, take into his account with 
us the degree of temptation to which we 
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were subjected, and also every other excuse 
which can fairly be made. 

But it is not for us to presume to make 
such reckonings with Him, and with our 
consciences. We all know that to steal is 
sin ; and that it is our duty, as creatures of 
God and servants of Christ, to avoid sin of 
every kind. The love and fear of God, and 
of our Saviour, are the best preservatives 
against the sin of stealing, as well as against 
every other sin. But it will also be a very 
great and useful safeguard to children from 
this sin in particular, if they accustom them- 
selves to the most scrupulous exactitude in 
all the very minutest matters in which right 
and wrong, honesty and dishonesty, are any 
way concerned. Many persons who would 
shrink from direct stealing, yet do not scruple 
to borrow, and are careless as to returning 
the thing borrowed. What is this but dis- 
honesty? a dishonesty arising perhaps from 
the not having acquired in childhood habits 
of exactness. What is it but dishonesty to 
run up bills to tradesmen without having the 
means of paying them ? 
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The spirit of dishonesty is often seen in the 
bargainings. which children enter into with 
one another. Whenever these bargainings 
are carried on with any overreaching or 
tricky design, and for the sake of getting 
anything for ourselves for less than it is 
worth, they amount to the sin of coveting 
what belongs to another, and are to be re- 
garded as a breach of the spirit, at least, of 
the commandment, " Thou shalt not steal.*' 

And this leads me to speak particularly 
of the exchanging* of their toys and little 
possessions, which are common among chil- 
dren* This, when done out of generosity, or 
for the sake of benefiting or pleasing another, 
though to our own loss, is not only blameless, 
but is also praiseworthy. This, however, is 
seldom the case. Self-gratification is the 
usual motive of each party, without either of 
them caring, though it be at the expense of 
the other. A " fair exchange/ ' you have heard 
it said, "is no robbery." But then it must 
be a fair exchange, otherwise it is neither 
more nor less than a fraud practised by the 
artful and designing on the simple and un- 
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wary. Nor do I entirely approve of ex- 
changes of any kind. The habit of making 
them is apt to render young persons dissatis- 
fied with what is their own, and inclines them 
to look about for ways and means and oppor- 
tunities of gaining subtle advantages. And 
all this naturally fosters a grasping dispo- 
sition of mind, which, if great care be not 
taken, will lead to actual dishonesty and fraud. 
You will have observed that what I have 
been saying to you in this sermon has been 
more particularly addressed to those children 
whose parents are in circumstances which 
enable them to supply all their reasonable 
wants. At the same time, if I were to speak 
to children of even the poorest parents, or 
to servants, who perhaps have known pri- 
vations, or have suffered even actual poverty, 
I should hardly speak to them as if the dif- 
ference of their situation from yours made 
honesty of less importance to them than it is 
to you. Persons in their situation may in- 
deed make out to themselves some pleas of 
temptation which the more affluent cannot 
know. But still, if they will only compare the 
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real value of the thing which they would steal, 
or otherwise possess themselves of unfairly, 
with the value of a good character, they can 
hardly fail to resolve to be always honest, 
though on the maxims of worldly wisdom 
alone; and this the rather, because that 
character may be all they have, to which 
they can trust for their maintenance. 

But, always, and above all, let them com* 
pare the value of everything else* be it what 
it will, with the value of God's favour. And 
surely then their hearts will rise superior to 
every temptation, and they will say to them* 
selves in the words of David : " My heart 
shall not reproach me so long as I live." 
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SERMON XIV. 

ON LYING. 

" Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie 
one to another.'* Leviticus six. 11. 

I have already said so much on the subject 
mentioned in the beginning of this verse, 
" Ye shall not steal," that I shall now proceed 
to speak of the concluding sentences : " neither 
deal falsely: neither lie one to another." 
The dealing falsely may in one point of view 
mean the dealing fraudulently, a vice which, 
as I have already explained to you, is a 
species of theft, or of stealing. But to deal 
falsely means also in a general sense to de- 
ceive, and in this sense it comes to the same 
thing with the vice of " lying one to another." 
Stealing, deceiving, and lying are all plants 
of the same growth, and spring from the 
same source. 

You have all of you been taught that we 
are beset by a bitter enemy, one whom we 
cannot see with- our outward eyes, but who, 
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from the beginning of the world, has made 
it his business to draw man away from the 
living God. This enemy is Satan, against 
whose artifices you are most especially warned 
in your catechism, in which you are taught 
to pray God to " keep you from all sin and 
wickedness, and from your ghostly or spiritual 
enemy/' the enemy of your souls. Satan (the 
very word means adversary) is often styled 
in Scripture " the father of lies," because by 
deceit and lies he seeks to destroy the children 
of men ; and every lie that is uttered by the 
tongue is first put into the heart by his insti- 
gation. How should this reflection make 
us shudder ! How should it make us recoil 
from everything like lying or deceit, and re- 
ject instantly every impulse which we may 
ever feel to give utterance to any falsehood 
whatever ! 

Pew persons, I believe I may say no person, 
ever began a very sinful course all at once, or 
by the commission of some great crime. Vice 
creeps on by degrees from small offences to 
greater, and the first sin is commonly a lie. 
Lies sometimes proceed from a studied wish 
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to deceive, to answer some particular purpose ; 
and lies such as these must be severely dealt 
with ; or else the practice of this sin will cor* 
nipt the whole heart, and the moral disease 
will become incurable. 

But the falsehoods to which I would draw 
your attention are those more unpremeditated 
lies and prevarications, of which children are 
often guilty from cowardice and folly, and 
by which they hope to screen themselves from 
punishment, or to relieve themselves from 
any present annoyance. Though such lying 
as this is not so bad as more deliberate lying, 
it is still a great and most mischievous vice. 
One would think that a child who has been 
taught his duty to God and to his parents, 
could not have even any wish to deceive. 
He knows that he cannot deceive God, he 
ought not to desire to deceive his friends. 
His own reason and observation will also 
show him how weak a defence a lie almost 
always proves to be, even on the point on 
which he is afraid, or against the consequences 
which he seeks to avoid. He who tells one 
lie is commonly drawn on to tell other lies 
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to hide the falsehood of the first, and thus 
becomes entangled in a web of his own weav- 
ing. Sooner or later the truth becomes mani- 
fest, and he then finds that, to avoid a merited 
punishment, he has increased his first fault 
tenfold, and has brought on himself a tenfold 
degree of shame and disgrace, and, in all 
probability, of chastisement also. 

Nor does this end his punishment. His 
character for truth is lost. Even when he 
speaks the truth he is not believed. Every 
one avoids a liar. He is shunned even by 
his companions and play-fellows; and even 
if his deceit succeeds, if his lie is not found 
out, it is still in appearance only that he is 
saved from shame, disgrace, and punishment. 
His fears of detection are, even though he 
may not actually be detected, a continual 
punishment to him. The upbraidings of his 
own heart are even harder to bear than the 
blame of others ; and he cannot hide from 
himself that his fault, his double fault, though 
it may be concealed from man, is at all 
events known to God 

We will now compare the feelings of this 
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victim to his own duplicity with those of the 
child who has had the courage to avow the 
fault which he may have committed. He, 
if the fault be a slight fault, may reasonably 
hope that it will be at once forgiven. If it 
be of a magnitude which requires chastise- 
ment, he will yet meet the chastisement with 
a stout heart and a lightened spirit; he feels 
that he has nothing more to dread ; his cha- 
racter is preserved ; his companions continue 
to value him; his friends approve of him; 
and his own conscience is satisfied. 

In saying this, I must, however, warn you 
that the submitting to punishment cheerfully, 
and enduring it resolutely, is not to be con- 
sidered as an atonement for the fault which 
has brought it on you, unless you also honestly 
resolve to avoid the like fault for the future. 
The fault itself is what you should fear, much 
more than the punishment of it. 

You ought also to avoid those faults which 
may bring punishment on you, for your 
teacher's sake as well as for your own. This 
is what children often do not consider. They 
are often inclined to think that they are 
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hardly dealt with, and that they are punished 
less for their own faults, than because their 
parents or teachers are angry with them. 
But of this I can assure you, that to every 
tender parent, and the case must be the same 
with every affectionate teacher, the necessity 
to punish is painful in the extreme, is a pain 
from which they would often shrink more 
than from any other, if they did not know 
that when punishment is requisite, it is their 
absolute duty, both to God and to the children 
intrusted to them, that they should not shrink 
from it. It is their duty to leave no proper 
means untried to eradicate the roots of evil 
from the young heart, and so to train it up that 
it may be prepared to inherit that everlasting 
kingdom which is obtained for us by our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; but into which nothing 
which is deceitful or unholy can ever enter 
or be found. 
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ON SLANDER. 

" Thou ihalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour." Exodus zx. 16. 

Falsehood is a vice which appears in so 
many forms, and branches out into such great 
varieties, that there yet remains much for 
me to say on this subject, in addition to what 
I have already endeavoured to impress on 
your minds concerning it in my last sermon. 

Amongst these many kinds of falsehood, 
that which is mentioned in the verse which 
I have now taken for my text, and which is 
our ninth commandment, is one of the worst 
And it is one of the worst because it is a 
falsehood uttered, not in the heat of passion, 
but in cool blood, and with the intention, 
often the deliberate intention, of injuring our 
neighbour in character, or in fortune, and 
of destroying his happiness. 

Of this particular variety of falsehood there 
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are two sorts. The first sort is the false 
witness which is given in public, and in courts 
of justice; the second is the false witness 
which is spoken in private. The first of 
these two sorts of false witness is certainly 
the most wicked. It is not only a lie willingly 
and knowingly, and most deliberately uttered, 
but uttered also in defiance of the solemn 
oath to say nothing but the truth, which 
every one takes on such occasions. It does 
not often happen that children are called 
on to give evidence on public trials. But 
it does sometimes happen, and if it should 
ever be the case that any of you, my young 
friends, should be so called on, I feel assured 
that you will consider well the awful situa- 
tion in which you are placed, and will re- 
member that both the eyes of man and the 
eyes of God are upon you ; and that neither 
fear nor partiality will tempt you in the least 
to swerve from the truth. 

Of your being led to bear the other sort 
of false witness, the danger is greater, and 
may occur oftener, and you cannot be warned 
against it at too early an age. This sort of 
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false witness, which is commonly called 
slander, consists in traducing the characters 
of our neighbours, and of circulating reports 
to their disadvantage. 

And of slander too there are many kinds. 
Deliberately to invent and spread a slanderous 
lie argues a heart which must be thoroughly 
wicked. This crime is scarcely a less crime 
than that of bearing false witness before the 
magistrate, and I trust there are but few 
who are ever guilty of it. But yet there are 
many who, though they would not actually 
invent a slander, yet do not hesitate to listen 
to, or to repeat it, without considering whether 
the story told be true or false. If it be false, 
it is clear that they commit an act of cruelty 
and injustice by assisting to circulate it. And 
even if it be true, yet still the repeating of it 
may often be cruel, and is usually what a 
person of a good heart would forbear to do. 
It also frequently happens that a scandalous 
report contains a mixture of falsehood and 
truth. The thing told has some foundation, 
but the relation of it becomes so much altered 
and stained, by the various eh innels through 
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which it passes, as to become, at last, little 
better than a fabrication. Every one who 
repeats it, adds some slight aggravation, 
and gives a colouring of his owA, and thus, 
perhaps, without considering about the mat- 
ter, " bears false witness against his neigh- 
bour." 

It may seem extraordinary to you, that 
there should be any persons who can find 
pleasure in slander; any persons to whom 
it can be a gratification to hear their neigh- 
bours aspersed, and lowered in the estimation 
in which they are held. But, I am sorry 
to say, that there are some people of that 
malignant temper, which is glad to hear of 
anything which may injure those whom it 
dislikes, or whom it envies. Some also listen 
to such things with pleasure, from a weak 
and selfish idea, that whatever detracts from 
the merits of another makes their own merits 
the greater, or the more conspicuous; or 
their own faults the less glaring. And there 
are many more, who listen greedily to slander, 
out of an idle and foolish love of gossip and 
news. But this love of news and gossip, 
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though it seems at first view a very small 
fault, yet, if indulged, leads to many other 
faults, to tale-bearing, to back-biting, to mis- 
chief-making, and to slander. I most earnestly 
exhort you, my young friends, not to indulge 
yourselves in this propensity, and not to allow 
yourselves to get a habit of watching, critir 
cising, and commenting on the words and 
actions and affairs of others. It is a habit 
which commonly, indeed I should say always, 
arises from a love of talking, and a vacant 
mind. Those who have no higher aim, or 
worthier subject of interest, will doubtless 
always seek for amusement in such things. 
But if they must watch, and criticise, and 
comment, and find fault, let them look to 
themselves. In their own hearts, and tem- 
pers, and actions, and words, they will find 
enough to blame and to occupy themselves 
with. Let them therefore learn to improve 
themselves, and spare their neighbours. 

That I may not be misunderstood, I must 
now add, in conclusion, that it may sometimes 
happen that a young person will be thrown 
into the painful situation of knowing of some- 
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thing wrong in the conduct of another, which 
it is a duty not to conceal Should any 
of you, my young friends, be thus circum- 
stanced, you must be careful not to make the 
matter a subject of idle and unnecessary 
talk with those to whom it is of no concern, 
but disclose it only to the proper person. 
You should also be careful that you are 
not actuated by any personal resentments, 
or private feelings, but solely by a sense of 
what you consider to be your duty. Keep 
a guard also on your lips, that you do not 
add any exaggerations to the fact. If you 
do anything more than disclose the simple 
truth, you will be " bearing false witness 
against your neighbour." And the best, the 
only way to steer safely through this, and 
every other temptation and difficulty, is to 
throw yourselves entirely on God. Lay open 
your hearts to him, and beseech his help to 
guide your thoughts and your words. Your 
prayers will not be in vain. His grace is 
always at hand to protect and assist all those 
who call upon him. He will preserve your 
tongue from " evil speaking, lying, and slan- 
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dering;" and at length we may hope, will 
cleanse your hearts from every unsubdued 
and erroneous feeling, and make them pure 
and holy to himself. 
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ON RIDICULE. 

" I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof at the day of judg- 
ment." — Matthew xii. 36. 

This seems a startling sentence, and one 
that may make even the best and* wisest 
person tremble. But we are told by the 
best commentators on the Bible that this ex- 
pression, " every idle word," is here intended 
to denote such words or conversations as are 
profane or injurious, — profane in respect of 
God, or injurious to our fellow-creatures. 
It is a great abuse of that gift of speech, 
which is bestowed on man alone, and which 
distinguishes him from all the rest of the 
animal creation : it is, I say, a great abuse 
of this great gift, to employ it in any way 
which shall be displeasing to God. And 
it must be displeasing to Him, when we em- 
ploy it in spreading any bad principles, in 
persuading others to do wrong, in giving 
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vent to our angry feelings, or in saying any- 
thing unkind, unwise, or unholy. 

This is a wide field, and I might enlarge 
greatly on it. But I shall here confine my- 
self to speak of those evil and injurious, or, 
in the sense of the text, those idle words, 
which are intended to express ridicule and 
contempt. A habit of ridicule is very catch- 
ing, and young people often begin it without 
any other meaning than that of amusing 
themselves, or their own set of companions, 
at the expense of others. But the considera- 
tion that it is at the expense of others ought 
to make a good heart shrink from indulging 
in it; and, indeed, it is not often that any 
really amiable person is seduced to give way 
to this propensity. The foolish and the 
self-sufficient are the most addicted to it- 
There are some also who delight in ridicule 
out of a malicious temper, out of a desire to 
bring into notice the foibles and peculiarities 
of others. Such persons as these, (I trust 
there are but few of them,) care not what pain 
they inflict, provided they have their laugh 
and their sneer. 
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But though there may be but few who are 
thus actually malignant, there are doubtless 
many who produce the same evil through 
thoughtlessness. And this thoughtlessness 
is of itself a very great fault. To think be- 
fore we speak, is one of those maxims which 
cannot be too often enforced ; and they who 
attend to this maxim as they ought will be 
secured by it from saying many an idle and 
many an evil word, which they might else 
have to reproach themselves with, 

I have already said to you that the foolish 
and the self-sufficient are commonly those 
who are most prone to ridicule. But I can 
also assure you, that the indulgence in this 
fault is a mark of having seen but little of 
the world, and a characteristic of those who 
have not cultivated their minds by reflection 
and reading. These are the persons who 
are most apt to fancy that everything is 
strange or absurd which is different from 
what they have been accustomed to see. 
And thus, while they think that they are 
giving proofs of their own wit and discern- 
ment by deriding what is new to them, they 
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are in reality exposing their own ignorance 
and folly. 

The lowest and silliest kind of ridicule is 
that which is called quizzing, and descends 
to the most trifling matters imaginable. I 
have seen young people who have fallen into 
this contemptible habit, rendered by it ut- 
terly insensible to the superiority, or merits, 
or agreeableness of persons from whose com- 
pany they might otherwise have derived the 
greatest delight and advantage. But their 
whole attention is devoted to observe some 
trifling peculiarity which strikes on their 
fancy. A particular motion of the head, or 
pronunciation of a word, the pattern of 
a riband, or the colour of a gown, are things 
which are not too trifling to engage their 
thoughts, and shut them out from giving 
their attention to more important things. 
Perhaps they will say that they do not mean 
to be ill-natured ; and that the laughing at 
mere trifles can do nobody any harm. And 
certainly the wise and the good will not be 
pained by any harm which it does to them. 
But the habit itself is a bad habit; and those 
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who begin by merely quizzing, will end with 
being ill-natured. And it should be re- 
membered that an ill-natured jest is seldom 
forgot, and gives more pain than many a 
greater injury. 

There are also few faults against which 
young people ought to struggle more than 
against a satirical spirit. The temptations 
to it are, I own, great, particularly to those 
who are of a gay and volatile turn : but the 
efforts to resist it ought, for this reason, to 
be the greater. 

One argument against indulging this pro- 
pensity is, that it soon brings its own punish- 
ment along with it Everybody dreads a 
satirical person. Even the hearts of those 
who cannot help smiling at a sarcastic say- 
ing will shrink from fellowship with the 
person who says it Thus a satirical person 
has commonly few friends, and is sure to 
have many enemies. And how forlorn, how 
desolate, must be the condition of all those 
who have closed the hearts of their com- 
panions and acquaintance against them? 
How many of their idle words must they 
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wish unsaid ! And if now, and in this pre- 
sent life, they wish them unsaid, how much 
more will they wish hereafter that they had 
never been said ! How much will they wish 
this, when that great and awful day shall 
arrive in which they must give account of all 
their words, as well as of all their deeds! 
What shame, what anguish will they then 
feel at many of those things which, in the 
thoughtlessness, or in the conceit, or in the 
malice of their hearts, they have permitted 
themselves to utter ! for then the secrets 
of every heart will be known, and its weak- 
nesses and its wickednesses will be exposed. 

Oh ! then, my dear children, set instantly 
about the cleansing and purifying of your 
hearts, that nothing wrong may issue thence ; 
" for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Check, I intreat you, the habit 
of seeking out the defects and foibles of others 
for the sake of holding them up to ridicule. 
If you suppose that anything which you are 
about to say will give needless pain to any 
fellow-creature, you may be sure that it will 
be wrong to say it. The precept of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, "Thou shalt do unto others 
as thou wouldest that they should do unto 
thee/' will be a sufficient guide to you in this 
matter. Those who do not like to be laughed 
at should forbear to laugh at others; and 
those who shrink (as who do not shrink ?) from 
contempt and sarcasm, should avoid being 
contemptuous and sarcastic. Happy are they 
who act by this rule in all things. They will 
not say anything which is unkind or unfeel- 
ing. They will not, we may hope, utter any 
of those idle words, of which account must be 
given at the day of judgment. 
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* Wherefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets." — Matt. vii. 12. 

In all emergencies and difficulties, in all 
cases in which we are desirous to act right, 
and yet are uncertain as to the hest and the 
wisest way to act, our safest course is to look 
into our Bibles, and ask counsel of God. 
There we shall be sure to find the words of 
life and wisdom, the words that shall guide 
us in the path of righteousness, and show us 
what we ought to do, on all occasions, and in 
every situation of life. More particularly, we 
ought to study the words which I have now 
chosen for my text, words which are given to 
us by our blessed Lord himself, as the golden 
rule by which we are to regulate all our con- 
duct to our fellow-creatures. If we follow 
this holy rule, we shall never be unkind, never 
be unreasonable, never be unjust. Were it 
followed universally, this world would be a 
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world of peace and happiness. But as this, 
alas, cannot be, all we can do is to follow it 
as far, and as entirely, as we ourselves are 
able ; that we ourselves, at least, may not add 
to the frauds, the unkindnesses, the caprices, 
and the crimes, by which this earth is de- 
formed, and as it were defrauded of its natu- 
ral beauty. 

And not only should we avoid much harm 
by always doing to others as we should wish 
them to do to us, but we should also do much 
good. To how many kind actions, to how 
many pleasant attentions, to how many acts 
of benevolence, which we now omit, because 
perhaps we do not think of them, would it 
not give rise ? While, on the other hand, for 
want of this ride, there are but too many 
people who only think of themselves, and 
what is pleasant to themselves, without cast- 
ing a thought on what is pleasant to others. 
This rule, if well planted in our hearts, would 
effectually root out the weeds of selfishness; 
that selfishness which, if suffered to grow up, 
will render the soil of our hearts barren and 
unfruitful unto righteousness, and choak up 
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all the good seed which may have been sown 
in them. 

You must also reflect, how much it is for 
your own happiness and comfort to act on 
this principle. Those who are kind and at- 
tentive to the wishes and feelings of all around 
them, are most likely to be treated with kind- 
ness themselves. Sometimes, indeed, the 
very best people are treated with harshness 
and injustice, and meet with ingratitude in 
return for their good deeds. While the 
world is composed of the bad and the good, 
it must be so. No one can expect to pass 
through life without sustaining injuries of one 
kind or another from the bad feelings and 
bad passions of others. Yet, generally speak- 
ing, those who are the most considerate to- 
wards others are themselves used the most 
considerately. 

In following the rule of the text, there is 
also another pleasure which a selfish person 
cannot enjoy, the pleasure of self-denial. 
Some of you, my young friends, feel, 1 doubt 
not, surprised at the bare supposition of there 
being any pleasure in self-denial. But I re- 
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peat what I have said. I assure you that 
there is a gratification which a selfish person 
cannot feel, in giving up one's own wishes to 
please or benefit another. And what is more, 
while pleasures of a selfish sort often weary 
and grow distasteful, this increases with time, 
and brings with it an ever fresh, ever new, 
satisfaction. 

Having thus shown you how much the obey- 
ing this divine law is for your own happiness, I 
must endeavour to show you how to under- 
stand it properly. For though the principle 
of it is plain, and comes home at once to all 
your hearts, I have often known of mistakes 
made in the application of it And if you 
fall into these mistakes, you may, even vvhile 
you are wishing to do what is right, act very 
unwisely, and even wrongfully. 

In considering then what is required of you 
by these words, " Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them," 
you must remember that what is required 
is this, Whatsoever it is reasonable "that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 
As you ought not yourselves to expect to re- 
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ceive any unreasonable benefits from others, 
so you ought not to consider yourselves as 
bound to comply with any unreasonable or 
extravagant expectations which others may 
form from you. . 

Another rule is, that you should endeavour 
to judge of the wants and. feelings of others, 
not exactly by what you want or feel yourself 
in your own situation of life, but by what you 
should, or ought to feel if you were in their 
case, and they in yours. If a poor child be 
in want of food or clothing, you should not 
give him a toy or a book, though these may 
be the things which you would be best pleased 
that another should give to you. The food 
or the clothing which he wants are the things 
which you should wish to bestow on him, 
though, in the abundance with which your 
own lot has been blessed by God, you con- 
sider the supply of these necessaries to your- 
selves as matter of course. 

This is the manner in which even your best 
intentions ought to be guided. In all you do 
you must use your understandings to the best 
of your ability, and pray to God to direct and 
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bless your endeavours. And then you may 
be certain that in striving to do to others as 
you would wish, and may reasonably expect 
others, in like circumstances, to do to you, 
you are keeping God's commandment. " In 
keeping his commandments there is/' as St. 
Paul has told you, and as you will find both 
now and hereafter, €( a great reward." 
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" Not slothful in business." — Rom. xii. 11. 

That idleness is the root of all evil has been 
an acknowledged truth ever since the world 
began. The experience of every day con- 
firms it; and we must every one of us, the 
old as well as the young, be obliged to ac- 
knowledge that our own hearts and feelings 
prove hourly to us that it is so. As long as 
we are usefully, or at least innocently em- 
ployed, all goes well with us, and we are out 
of harm's way. But the moment we are idle, 
temptations assail us; folly lures us, and 
vice beckons to us to follow them. 

There is not any one, you may be assured, 
whom God wills to be idle. Every rank and 
condition of life, and every age, has its own 
appointed work, in addition to that most im- 
portant work, the salvation of the soul, which 
is common to us all. Those who are grown 
up, and are entered on the business of the 
world, have always enough to do; some in 
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earning their own living, others in bringing 
up a family, others in the discharge of some 
public duty, others in managing and in dis- 
pensing wisely the gifts of fortune which God 
has bestowed on them. 

But you also, my young friends, have your 
work to do. You must all feel how helpless 
and how ignorant you are, and how much 
you have to learn, before you can acquit your- 
selves as you ought in those stations of life 
which, as men or women, you will one day 
have to fill. The appointed work of your 
youth is to learn those things which will then 
be necessary to you ; and if you neglect this 
work now, you will in future bitterly repent 
your folly and indolence. Remember, there- 
fore, and observe, while you are yet young, 
the wise admonition of Solomon. "Take 
fast hold of instruction : let her not go : keep 
her, for she is thy life." God, who is con- 
siderate in all things, has kindly given to 
children a more ready power of learning than 
is possessed by those who are grown up. In 
childhood the organs are more flexible, the 
memory unclogged by the perplexities of 
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worldly affairs; and what we then learn is 
not only sooner, but also better learned and 
remembered, than anything which we at- 
tempt to learn in after life. How often do 
we hear grown-up people complain that 
there are such and such things which they 
cannot do well, because they did not learn to 
do them while they were young ! How much 
do they regret that they then either had not 
the opportunities which you have, or would 
not take the pains which it is now in your 
power to take, to acquire the knowledge 
which it would now be most useful to them 
to have ! while the very same things which 
to them are so difficult, are so easy to those 
who have learned them during youth, as to 
be like a second nature to them. 

Does not all this show you, my young 
friends, that youth is the season for gaining 
knowledge, and for training yourselves in 
the practice of those things which are to be 
the employment of your after lives ? Above 
all, it is the season for training your hearts 
and your tempers, so as both to enable and 
dispose you, when you are grown up, to do 
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your duty to yourselves, to your fellow-crea- 
tures, and to God. 

Perhaps some of you may ask what your 
duty is to yourselves ? and say that this is a 
duty which you never heard of. I reply, that 
we all owe it to ourselves not to throw away 
the advantages which God has bestowed on 
us ; not to act so as to bring shame and dis- 
grace on ourselves : that we must not forget 
that we are God's creatures, and accountable 
to him for all we do, and bound to live as 
heirs of that immortality which he has pro* 
mised to all those who obey him. This then 
is your duty to yourselves. If there are any 
amongst you who, from obstinacy, or indolence, 
or from want of knowing better, have got into 
a habit of setting yourselves against your 
lessons, or against making that use of your 
time which your friends and teachers exhort 
you to make of it, I do exhort you to think 
very seriously of this your duty to yourselves. 
And this your duty to yourselves is of the 
greater importance, because the injury which 
your neglect in this matter is doing to your- 
selves directly, is also an ingratitude to your 
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parents, wBo probably deny many things to 
themselves that they may procure the means 
of instruction for you. It is a mortification 
to your teachers to see the pains which they 
take for your benefit thrown away by your 
own wilfulness and folly. I own that lessons 
are not often amusing, and that even a good 
child may prefer play to work. But a good 
child will strive against this reluctance to 
work ; and a wise child will soon find that 
" labour is profit," that if he applies himself 
with diligence to his tasks he will have his 
reward. The reward of his attention to, and 
of his endeavour to understand, what he is set 
to learn, will be, that his lessons will very soon 
be less irksome to him. The more know* 
ledge he acquires, the more pleasure he will 
have in gaining every addition to it. After a 
time, usually a short time, his school hours 
will be no longer wearisome, and his play 
hours will be the more enjoyed because he 
feels that he has earned and has deserved 
them. He will have no punishments, no 
after reckonings to dread. His heart will 
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be a light. He will feel that he has been 
doing his duty to himself, to his parents, and, 
above all, to his God ; to that God, who re- 
quires of all his servants that they be not 
slothful in business. 
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SERMON XIX. 

" Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding." — Proverbs iii. 13. 

We see that people pass through life with 
very different objects in view. Some are 
seeking riches, others are seeking distinctions, 
and many devote themselves to the pursuit of 
pleasure. But few seek wisdom; and yet 
wisdom is, after all, the most valuable pos- 
session which we can obtain. "All the 
things thou canst desire/' it is said in the 
next verse but one to that which I have taken 
as my text, "are not to be compared unto 
her." 

That you may the more clearly compre- 
hend the value of wisdom, I will now explain 
to you what it is. It is not what is called 
cleverness, it is not talents, it is not accom- 
plishments, it is not knowledge. The most 
untaught person may be wiser than the most 
learned. Wisdom depends on the strength 
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of the mind much more than on the quickness 
of perception. It consists in a right and 
sound judgment of things : it has no preju- 
dices, no blind partialities, no selfishness. 
It is true and just in all its dealings: it is 
honesty itself; an honesty never confounded, 
never abashed, never shaken : it is like a rock 
immovable amidst the storms. 

And why is wisdom so firm, so true, so 
just? Because true wisdom is founded on 
virtue, and springs from religion. " The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction." 
And this wisdom that cometh of the Lord is 
as much superior to, as it is distinct from, 
that worldly spirit which sometimes goes by 
its name. That spirit of this world only is 
crafty and dissimulating, is narrow in its no- 
tions, and seeks only after earthly things; 
but the true wisdom which springs from 
righteousness is open, and candid, and sin- 
cere, and looks to higher rewards than any- 
thing which this world can give. 

There may be some of 4 my young hearers 
who may think that wisdom is born with us, 
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and that if we have it not, it is in vain to seek 
it. Certain it is that different persons are 
endued by nature, with very different capa- 
cities and powers of mind. But let our powers 
be what they may, they are still capable, like 
all things else, of being improved by care, 
and strengthened by cultivation. Happy 
ought all those young persons to consider 
themselves who are possessed of kind and 
judicious friends to assist them by advice and 
admonition in this great work. And let 
me intreat all of you, to whom God has 
given this great advantage, that you will 
"hear counsel and receive instruction, that 
you may be wise in your latter end." 

Still all the endeavours of your best friends 
to infuse wisdom into your minds will be of 
no use, unless you yourselves are assisting in 
the work. It is not so much what your 
teachers and friends can do for you, as what 
you do for yourselves, on which you must 
rely; and the sooner you can begin to learn 
wisdom for yourselves, the better you will 
learn it, and the easier you will find it to 
learn. "Happy is the man, 9 ' it is said in 
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the text, "that findeth wisdom:" but he who 
does not seek wisdom early may never find 
it. Do not think then, my young friends, that 
it is too early yet, or too hard, for any of you 
to make the attempt You will make a good 
beginning, though you devote only a few 
minutes every day to serious reflection; a 
few minutes out of those many hours which 
too many daily waste in frivolous and useless 
thoughts. When you shall have brought 
yourselves to do this, you will have con- 
quered the greatest difficulty. 

Let me add, that when you thus begin to 
reflect, your first study should be the study of 
yourselves ; for by examining yourselves, you 
will know of what you are capable, where are 
your greatest weaknesses, and in what objects 
lie your greatest temptations. When you 
have gained this knowledge, you will have 
advanced a great step towards wisdom. This 
holding converse with your own consciences 
will tell you at once whether you are, or are 
not, what you ought to be, in relation to your 
parents, your friends, your instructors, and 
the law of your God. As your age advances, 
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and your means and ability of observation 
increase, you may gain much by reflecting on 
what you read and see; by comparing one 
kind of conduct with another, and observing 
their differences, and the difference of the 
consequences which they produce; and you 
will find that this habit of reflection will sup- 
ply to you the place of experience. You will 
be able thus to form a just judgment both 
how to think and how to act, in circumstances 
in which you might otherwise be at a loss. 
It is for want of this habit of reflection that 
we see many people pass through life with 
their minds, as it were, blindfolded. They are 
occupied with the present moment only, and 
look neither to the events which are past, 
in which they might find examples or warn- 
ings, nor yet to future consequences or pro- 
babilities. Persons of this character can never 
hope to find wisdom, nor to get understand- 
ing, and they come to the end of life as foolish 
and as ignorant as they were when they be- 
gan it. But you, who are willing to seek 
after this most valuable possession,— you, I 

i 
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hope, will begin the search betimes, and in 
the right manner. 

Above all, however, in all you do, in all 
you see, in all you reflect, your constant, and 
only sure guide, whether in doing, in seeing, 
or in reflecting, must be to take the diligent 
study of your Bible along with you. If you 
read that holy book attentively, and with a 
humble desire to be instructed, you will there 
find lessons of wisdom suited to every circum- 
stance of life ; and not only lessons suited to 
every circumstance of this life, but also those 
which will guide you in the way of life ever- 
lasting. Oh ! what poor, blind, helpless 
creatures should we be without the Bible! 
What can we render to God for having given 
us this blessed guide, this staff of support, 
this storehouse of wisdom ! Without this 
guide, this staff, every one would be wander- 
ing about after his own devices. Even if we 
desired to act well, we should not, without 
the Bible, know how to act. All our own 
imaginations, all our own reflections, and 
even our own experience, might only serve 
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to mislead us, if we had not that light 
from heaven which the Bible throws on them 
all. 

" Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy 
Scriptures to be written for our learning, grant 
that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them ; that 
by patience and comfort of thy holy word, 
we may embrace and ever hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou 
hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.'* 
Amen. 
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SERMON XX. 

ON THE SPRING. 

u The works of the Lord are great : sought oat of all 
them that have pleasure therein." — Psalm on. 2. 

We all feel how much the value of any gift 
is increased to us when we love and revere 
the giver. How much more, consequently, 
must those persons, who love and reverence 
the bountiful Bestower of all good, enjoy the 
blessings which he has given, than they who 
love him not. To all who love the Lord, the 
face of that nature which he has made is con- 
tinually charming. They not only admire 
its beauties and wonders, as objects of delight 
to the eye and the senses, but their hearts 
expand also with gratitude and devotion. 
And this is one of the causes why the reli- 
gious man is always the happiest man. He 
feels that the great Creator has not only filled 
the earth with riches and plenty, but also 
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that he has done so through mercy and kind- 
ness. He sees that not man only has his 
wants supplied, and more than supplied, by 
the hand of God, but that all other living 
creatures are also provided with all things 
which can conduce to their own peculiar 
comforts and enjoyments. He exclaims with 
David, "O, sing unto the Lord with thanks- 
giving : sing praises upon the harp unto our 
God : who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
and prepareth rain for the earth ; and maketh 
the grass to grow upon the mountains, and 
herb for the use of men : who giveth fodder 
unto the cattle, and feedeth the young ravens 
that call upon him.*" 

These words apply particularly to the pre- 
sent season of the year, the opening of the 
spring, when every object in nature puts on 
a new dress; and even inanimate things seem 
to be proclaiming the goodness of the Lord. 
Let not us, my dear children, be insensible to 
what is passing around us. The winter is 
over, and the earth, as if awakening from her 

* Psalm cxlvii. 7, 8, 9. 
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repose, is putting forth signs of new life and 
fertility. The trees, that have so long shown 
only naked boughs, are beginning to be co- 
vered with the small green buds of the fresh 
leaves. The lowly early flowers are raising 
up their delicate blossoms. The mists are 
rolling away from the obscured sky, and the 
pleasant and reviving sun is again felt. He 
shines on the fields and meadows, and makes 
them look bright and cheerful. He dries up 
the humidity of the winter, and makes the 
paths dry and pleasant. Every object that 
we behold wears a smiling aspect. Even the 
smallest birds feel the enlivening influence 
of the season; and their cheerful notes are 
like songs of praise and thanksgiving. But 
amongst the many cheering objects which 
nature presents to us, nothing gives more 
pleasure to a reflecting mind than the newly 
springing up corn, which now begins to clothe 
the brown furrows with its green blades. 

And why do we receive so much pleasure 
from the appearance of these simple blades ? 
They are not so varied in their forms as the 
leaves, nor so gay in their colours as the 
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flowers. Why, then, are we so much rejoiced 
to see them ? It is because we see in these 
blades of corn the promise of food and plenty 
for the coming year. The flowers are pleas- 
ing to the eye, and grateful to the scent ; but 
it is the corn which is the staff of life. To 
this product the husbandman gives his chief 
attention. He fences it round that it may 
not be broken in upon from without : he en- 
deavours to keep it clear of weeds within, 
and watches its progress with an anxious 
eye. 

And now, my dear young friends, having 
thus cast a glance on the appearances which 
come most immediately before our eyes and 
thoughts, in this spring-time of nature, let us 
proceed to the reflections which they may 
suggest. 

As spring is to the year, so is youth to the 
life of man. Youth is the time when the 
bodily and mental powers, at first in a feeble 
and imperfect state, begin to shoot forth and 
show themselves. The helplessness of infancy 
is succeeded by the activity of childhood. 
But childhood, though, active, is imperfect. 
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Its faculties are only as the young buds, and 
the tender shoots of the spring: they must 
come to their growth before they can acquire 
strength and consistency. We admire the 
brightness and freshness of the spring of 
the year. In like manner most grown-up 
people take pleasure in observing the gaiety 
and simplicity of children. We delight in 
watching their innocent play, and in giving 
them indulgences. We love them in some 
degree because they amuse us, and are our 
playthings. But we love them still more 
dearly because they have immortal souls, 
and are with ourselves joint heirs of eternity. 
We listen to their harmless conversation : we 
are pleased to see their talents bud forth: 
they are like the flowers of the spring, which 
make gay the face of nature. But we watch 
with anxious care for the budding forth of 
any of the more solid and valuable qualities of 
the soul, and have a heartfelt joy in seeing 
the religious principles acquire vigour and 
growth: for these are the qualities which 
we may liken not to mere flowers, but to 
blades of corn ; and which produce that fruit 
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of wisdom, goodness, and righteousness, which 
is the appointed and only real sustenance of 
our, souls in our journey through life. 

As the husbandman, therefore, watches 
diligently over his fields of springing corn, so 
I entreat you, my dear children, diligently to 
watch over all the seeds of goodness which 
are now springing up in your young hearts 
Suffer not, through any neglect of yours, the 
seeds of selfishness, of pride, of anger, or of 
any other noisome weed, to grow up amongst 
them. So may your spring-time be to you 
the beginning of a virtuous and happy life. 
So may your earthly life be followed by a 
life not of mixed but of perfect happiness in 
the world to come; that world, you all of 
you recollect, is eternal. In that world the 
good shall dwell for ever in the presence of 
Him their merciful Lord, who, to the boun- 
teous provision which he has made for them 
in the childhood of their existence here, adds 
an inheritance of glory hereafter. 
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ON THE SUMMER. 

"Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?"— 
Psalm cxix. 9. 

The Spring has passed away, and the Sum- 
mer advances, decked in all her charms. 
How lovely is this season of the year ! The 
genial beams of the great luminary have 
warmed the soil, and are bringing forward 
the work of vegetation. The profusion of 
plants and flowers, that spring up on every 
spot of earth, makes each bank a bed of 
flowers, and every field a garden. The air is 
animated by the birds, which enjoy the sum- 
mer and its abundance. Winged insects in 
endless variety are everywhere flying abroad, 
making the most of their brief existence ; and 
when the mid-day sun becomes oppressive, 
the trees with their luxuriant leaves form 
canopies which shelter us from the sultry 
beams. Oh! how beautiful is the face of 
nature at this delicious season! The sight 
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of it fills the heart with joy and gladness, 
and leads every good man to exclaim with 
fervency, " If God has provided such a glo- 
rious world as this to be the dwelling of sinful 
men, what, and how delightful, must be that 
heavenly paradise which he has prepared for 
the habitation of the just ?" 

And now, my dear children, after we have 
admired the beauty of this earthly scene, and 
raised our hearts in wonder, love, and praise, 
to its divine Creator, let us consider what 
comparisons may be made between the sum* 
mer of the year and that period of the life of 
man which may be called its prime. In the 
one, the promise of the spring is fulfilled, the 
tender buds are expanded into the full-blown 
flowers, and the perfect foliage; and every 
summer plant has come to its strength and to 
its fulness of beauty. In man, in like manner, 
the mental and the bodily faculties have at- 
tained their greatest power. His body has 
acquired its growth, his education is supposed 
to be completed, and he may be said to have 
entered on the summer tide of life. 

Many, if not all of you, are, I doubt not, 
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looking eagerly forward to this period, and 
are fondly anticipating the amusements, the 
pleasures, and the variety of happinesses, 
which it will then be in your power to enjoy ; 
and you will, I trust, enjoy much happiness 
and many pleasures. But you will not, you 
cannot, enjoy them in peace; they cannot 
afford you any happiness which will be felt 
at your hearts, unless your conduct be regu- 
lated by reason, and your desires kept in 
check by virtue and religion. You must re- 
member that you are not born like the sum- 
mer flowers, to bloom for a while, and then 
to fade, and fall, and be as nothing ; not like 
the insect which flutters out its day, and then 
dies, as if it had never been. No ! you must 
never forget that you are immortal beings, and 
accountable for all you do at the righteous 
judgment-seat of God. You must bear in mind 
that this world is no abiding city, and that it 
is not a place in which you have nothing to 
do, except to take your pastime in it as well 
as you can. You must not suppose that, as 
soon as you have thrown off the restraints of 
youth, you may be allowed to devote your- 
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selves solely to enjoyment. You have high 
duties to perform, and serious work to do. 
And though the all-gracious God places 
pleasures within your reach, you must not 
suffer them to engross your whole attention, 
but you must be content to use them as re- 
freshments to cheer you on your path, and to 
render the fatigues and annoyances, which 
you must expect to meet with in your journey 
through life, more endurable. 

In speaking to you of the pleasures which 
God has placed within your reach, you may 
be certain that I am speaking to you of inno- 
cent pleasures only. The pleasures of sin 
are placed in your way not by God, but by 
the enemy of salvation ; not to cheer, but to 
destroy; and cannot be even looked upon 
without contamination. But even the most 
innocent pleasures must be enjoyed with mo- 
deration. If too much indulged in, they en- 
feeble the mind, and take from us our ability 
to apply to our duties as we ought to do. 
When I think of you, my dear young friends, 
of your ardent hopes, of your inexperience, 
and of the many snares which will inevitably 
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beset you, even in the summer of your days, 
when all seems sunshine, my heart aches for 
you, and I should ill perform the duty of a 
friend, and a monitor, if I did not endeavour 
to put you on your guard against those 
dangers which you the least suspect, and 
which, therefore, I dread the most for you. 

In the first place, I must warn you to be- 
ware of yourselves. When you shall have 
completed, as you may think, your education, 
you will be apt to be satisfied with your 
attainments; you will be apt to think highly 
of yourselves ; you may, perhaps, be tempted 
to look down with contempt on your elders; 
and because you have newer and more showy 
acquirements than they have, you may fancy 
yourselves wiser than they are. You will 
thus become conceited and self-opinionated. 
The effect of this self-conceit will be, in all 
likelihood, to render what you have learned 
altogether useless to you. You may be too 
well satisfied with what you think you know 
to be any longer willing to learn; and in the 
end you may find yourselves in the list of 
those who, because they have over-valued 
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themselves in youth, are despised for their 
foolishness when they are old. 

The best preservative against these errors 
is to maintain a due sense of your own inex- 
perience and insufficiency ; not to be always 
dwelling on what you suppose to be your own 
excellencies, but to learn to appreciate the 
talents, acquirements, and good qualities of 
others. Above all, you must look up con- 
tinually to the Saviour and Lord of all, and 
endeavour to copy his great humility. This, 
if anything can, will preserve you from your- 
selves, and from the snares of self-love. 

The next great danger which young people 
have to encounter in their entrance into life, 
is the danger of forming injudicious friend- 
ships and intimacies ; that is, intimacies with 
persons who may set them bad examples* 
and whose principles are not strengthened 
by religion. These persons have often the 
art to conceal their vicious natures from 
casual observers, and particularly from the 
young and the guileless, who are usually un- 
suspicious of anything wrong, particularly if 
under a pleasing exterior. And thus the 
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young and the guileless are apt to suffer 
themselves to be entangled in too close an 
intercourse with persons from whom, could 
they have seen them at first to be what they 
are, they would have shrunk. A countless 
number of young people have owed their 
ruin, the ruin both of their prospects in this 
world, and of their eternal happiness in the 
next world, to the imprudence of the early 
intimacies which they have formed. The 
thief, when asked what brought him to the 
gallows; the prodigal, what brought him to 
distress; or any other victim of vice, when 
asked what brought him to his miserable and 
degraded state; will each of them answer 
that he has been brought into it by the bad 
acquaintance which he made in his youth. 

You will inquire how you are to guard 
yourselves from this danger. Are you to 
suspect that every person you see is of bad 
principles, or are you to suspect him of har- 
bouring bad designs? I answer, that you 
need not be suspicious, you have only to be 
watchful. If a new acquaintance plies you 
with flattery, you should be doubly watchful: 
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for nothing is so sweet as flattery to the 
youthful ear. If you have a companion who 
treats sacred things with levity, and seeks to 
gloss over what you know to be wrong, be on 
your guard still more. And if he endeavour 
to allure you into a path which your con- 
science or your Bible tells you is a path of 
vice, fly that instant from him at once, as you 
would fly from any one who has a contagious 
disease. 

Again, on the other hand, as the acquaint- 
ance of the vicious will contaminate, if not 
destroy you, so the friendship of the religious 
and virtuous will confirm you in virtue, and 
bring a credit on your name instead of a dis- 
grace. 

Remember then, I most earnestly entreat 
you, to choose well those whom you make 
your friends. Make those persons your 
friends, in this your spring, who will be well 
principled and estimable friends for you, in 
the more dangerous summer season of your 
lives. Among mere human helps there is 
none which is better than this, against every 
weakness or wilfulness of your own hearts. 

K 
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But pi ay also, at the same time, earnestly, 
for help divine. And pray to God especially, 
that if it please him to bring you to the age 
of maturity, he will defend you, in that time 
of trial, with his mighty power, and further 
you with his continual help: that he will 
grant that you fall not into any sin, nor run 
into any kind of danger : but that all your 
doings may be ordered by his governance to 
do always that which is righteous in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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ON AUTUMN. 

" But he that received seed into the good ground is he 
that heareth the word, and understandeth it, which also 
beareth fruit and hringeth forth, some an hundred fold, 
some sixty, some thirty." — Matt. ziii. 23. 

We have now, my dear young friends, passed 
in review the two earlier seasons of the year* 
the spring and the summer, and have re- 
marked on the parallel which they bear to 
our youth and our manhood. We will, at 
present, follow up the subject by seeing what 
comparisons we may make between the season 
of autumn and the decline of life. 

In the autumn, the promises of the spring 
and of the summer are completed ; the fruits 
are- ripe, the corn is ready for the sickle, the 
vintage and the harvest are at hand. How 
pleasant it is at this season of the year to 
walk forth and behold the ripening ears 
which cover the fields with a golden carpet, 
and to rejoice in the prospect of plenty. This 

k2 
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is the time of busy employment for the hus- 
bandman : the reward of his industry is now 
in his hands, and he labours hard to gather 
in the produce of his fields before winter 
arrives. 

It will afford a useful subject of reflection 
for us, my dear young friends, to retrace in 
few words the wonderful process by which 
the Almighty Lord brings forward the corn 
to this state of maturity. Let us turn our 
thoughts in the first place to the small hard 
seed which is laid in the ground. This small 
hard seed soon softens and swells. Then the 
skin is rent, and the sprout bursts forth, and 
finds its upward way to the surface of the 
earth. At first it is only like a blade of grass, 
but ere long it rises and strengthens into a 
tall firm stalk, which, when it has attained 
its proper height, is crowned with the ear. 
The seeds of which the ear is composed are 
at first green, soft, and without substance. 
But soon they change their colour to a golden 
hue, and are hardened into grain. Surely 
whenever these admirable works of the Al- 
mighty pass before our eyes, our hearts ought 
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to expand with gratitude and love to Him 
who has made them all, and for our use. 

It sometimes happens that God permits 
the ordinary course of vegetation to be in- 
terrupted by unkindly seasons, and that the 
harvest consequently is barren or defective. 
We must not presume to search into the se- 
crets of the most High, nor dare to decide 
concerning the reasons of His will. We may 
still feel assured that he never afflicts the 
children of men except with some wise and 
just design. Whenever, therefore, God sends 
these trials on us, we his creatures ought to 
submit willingly to them, and turn them to 
our spiritual good. We may also reflect, that 
if all harvests were fertile alike, if the course 
of nature went on always in its usual order, if 
there were no untimely frosts, no floods, no 
droughts, no storms, to injure or destroy the 
produce of the soil, man would be apt to 
think a continual plenty his own right and 
inheritance, an inheritance purchased by his 
own industry and skill, and he would forget 
to refer it, as he ought, to the bounty and con- 
stant providence of God. But when we see 
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that there are causes beyond our power to 
regulate, which may render all that we of 
ourselves can do of no avail; when we see 
" fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind and 
storms fulfilling God's word/ 9 * and destroy- 
ing the fruits of the earth, it is then that we 
feel our entire dependence on him, and are 
recalled to our duty. When we are thus 
visited by afflictions and trials, we acknow- 
ledge the chastening of the Lord, and are 
ready to say in the words of Job, " Shall we 
r eceive good at the hands of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?"f 

And now, my young friends, let. us con- 
sider what reflection we may reasonably draw 
from a comparison between the season of au- 
tumn and the decline of life. 

Autumn is the season of fruitfulness. But 
it is also the period from which the decline 
of the vegetable creation takes its commence- 
ment ; the leaves begin to fall from the trees ; 
the flowers decay, and we see that winter is 
near at hand. And so also men, as they ad- 

* Ps. cxlviii. 8. f Chap. ii. 10. 
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vance towards the decline of life, find that 
their strength of body decreases, their hear- 
ing and their eyesight begin to fail; their 
hair turns grey ; and they feel that old age 
is approaching. The storms of life also have 
perhaps taken hold of them ; the autumn of 
their age is a time of sorrow and worldly dis- 
appointments. Still all this may be good for 
them. Their disappointments and sorrows 
are inflictions of the Almighty, are inflictions 
of him. "who chasteneth those whom he 
loveth;" and they are often the inevitable 
result of the false estimates which men are 
apt to make of themselves, and of the false 
expectations which they form of what this 
world can give. 

But let your autumn, my dear children, be, 
when you come to it, a fruitful autumn. 
Purchase that future fruitfulness in the only 
way in which it can be purchased, by bring- 
ing your hearts and minds now under good 
cultivation. The only truly happy autumn 
is the autumn of those who in their spring 
and their summer have looked to God in all 
things which they have done; who have che- 
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rUhed the precious seeds of virtue and religion 
which he has sown in their hearts; and who 
have a rich harvest of good deeds performed, 
a harvest of peace, contentedness and faith to 
sustain them, not only to the end of this life, 
but for ever and ever. On the other hand, 
those who have not sown in the spring must 
not expect to reap in the autumn. They who 
in youth give all their thoughts to the passing 
enjoyments of the coming summer, as they 
will neither hear the word nor receive it now, 
so neither can it be expected that they shall 
bring forth fruit hereafter. The promise of a 
produce of thirty fold, of sixty fold, and even 
of a hundred fold is not to them. 
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ON WINTER. 

" Thou hast set all the borders of the earth : thou halt 
made summer and winter. — Psalm lxxiv. 17. 

We are now come to the closing scene, the 
winter of the year, or the old age of man. 

There is something mournful in the appear- 
ance put on by external nature at this dreary 
season. The hopes of the spring, the gaiety 
of the summer, the richness of the autumn, 
are over, and all seems dull and spiritless ; 
the trees are bare and leafless; the clouds 
are heavy and dark; the cold blast, the 
drenching rain, the biting frost, have each 
their turn. But in the midst of this dreary 
season, the earth and the vegetable kingdom 
are in a state of repose. The plants lay up 
in winter a store of juices and of sap, which 
will enable them to put on a renewed beauty 
in the coming year; and the earth, after the 
exhaustion of the summer and autumn, is 
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renovated to fresh productiveness, by the 
rains, and the snows, and the frosts of 
winter. 

Thus each season has its own appointed 
service to perform, and is fraught with its 
own benefits. Each season, I may add, is 
fraught with its own enjoyments also. Even 
winter, cold, and dark, and stormy as it is, 
has its pleasures and advantages. Of its 
pleasures I need say little. The Christmas 
meetings, the family reunions, the cheerful 
fire-sides, are doubtless fresh in all your me- 
mories. One advantage of this season is that 
it reminds the rich of the necessities of the 
poor, whom in winter we often see suffering 
at once from inclemency of weather, and want 
of employment. Another advantage is that 
the kindnesses now shown to the poor tend 
commonly to produce a kind feeling in them 
in return. All real kindness tends to bind 
together in love the hearts both of those who 
bestow the benefit, and of those who receive 
it; and also to raise the thoughts of mortal 
man towards the great and eternal Benefactor 
of us all. , While, on the other hand, " he 
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who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen 1" 

These are the words of our Saviour him- 
self; and no words can show more forcibly 
how much it is our duty to join with our 
thankfulness to God for his bounty to us, the 
desire of " peace on earth, and of good- will 
towards men." Even children, though they 
have not the means of giving much to the 
poor, may yet often give them a little; and 
they may always cherish the feelings of kind* 
ness and compassion to all who are in any 
sort of necessity, and may show attention 
both to their feelings and their wants. You 
have heard of the Roman emperor, who con- 
sidered every day as lost in which he had not 
performed a good action. And so, even you, 
my dear young friends, may perform some 
kind action almost every day. Scarcely a 
day can pass without your having some op- 
portunity of showing attention to people's 
feelings, to the feelings of the poor, as well as 
to those of the rich. And this sort of atten- 
tion, you may be assured, is of even more 
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consequence both to their happiness, and to 
your own, than the conferring the greatest 
and most essential benefits proudly or negli- 
gently. 

On the particular duties required of the 
aged, or of those who are themselves in the 
winter of life, I shall not attempt to say any- 
thing to you, from whom that period is as yet 
so far distant, and is indeed a period which 
many of you may not live to reach. I will 
rather urge you to consider how you should 
conduct yourselves towards the aged. 

Now the period of old age, though, to those 
who are in the strength of their prime, it may 
appear to be a dull and cheerless time, and a 
time of sorrow, is not, I trust, a time of sor- 
row to all. It seldom, I hope, can be a time 
of sorrow to those who can look back upon a 
well-spent life. The old enjoy also many 
comforts and satisfactions, which the young 
know not how to appreciate. They enjoy 
the comforts of rest and tranquillity, the feel- 
ing that they have finished their work, and 
are ready to go to their better country. And 
death, which seems so formidable to the 
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young, is commonly regarded by the old ad 
the haven where they desire to ba But still 
the feebleness and infirmities of their ad- 
vanced years make them dependent for many 
of their comforts on those who are yet in the 
youth and vigour of their days. 

It is probable that most, if not every one of 
you, has some aged relative, to whose happi- 
ness you can contribute by your love and 
your respect, and by all those little services 
which it is your duty, and which it ought to 
be also a pleasure to you, to render to them. 
I speak not here of the obedience which you 
well know that it is your bounden duty to 
show to your parents. I speak now with 
particular reference to those who are not your 
parents, but who still are your elders, and 
your superiors in experience and wisdom. 

I need not enumerate all the many ways 
by which even the youngest child amongst 
you may show pleasing attentions to the 
many persons around you, who have this 
claim to your regard. Your own observation 
and your own hearts, will show you a thou- 
sand ways by which you may add to their 
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happiness; and particularly to that of youi' 
nearer and more intimate friends and connec- 
tions. If you neglect this duty to them 
during their lives, painful will your reflections 
be when they shall be taken away from you. 
It is a bitter grief to lose those whom we love, 
and from whom we have received kindnesses 
or indulgences. But you will find it a grief still 
bitterer if you shall have to accuse yourselves, 
after you have lost them, of any omission of 
duty, of any neglect of those kind attentions 
which were their due. Worst of all, if you shall 
have embittered their latter days by any bad 
conduct of your own, and have so brought, or 
helped to bring, their grey heads in sorrow 
to the grave. How much would you then 
wish, but how unavailingly, to recall them, if 
it were possible, once more into life, that you 
might endeavour to make amends for your 
past behaviour towards them ? 

O then, my dear children, while you have 
yet the blessing of retaining your friends, 
while they are yet spared to you, do not 
be forgetful of what you owe to them. Re- 
member that respect towards the old is an 
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act of piety to God. Do not by any forget- 
fulness of this truth in these your early days, 
lay up a store of sorrow and self-reproach for 
your latter days. Conduct yourselves with such 
constant duty, obedience, and attentive kind- 
ness, to every one of your relations and friends, 
let their age and condition be what it may, 
that your own hearts may never reproach you. 
In the performance of this general duty, do 
not forget that " a hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of godliness !" 
Consider this truth, both in your behaviour 
to those whom you now see old, while you 
are young ; and, also, as a hope or consola- 
tion with which God furnishes you for your 
own old age, if it be his pleasure that you live 
to reach it, and if you live also in the practice 
of his commands. 
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ON SICKNESS. 

"The Lord comfort him when he lieth sick upon his 
bed : make thou all his bed in his sickness. — Psalm xli. 3. 

Those who are young, and strong, and active, 
and who enjoy the blessing of health, do not 
often think of the time when they shall be ill, 
and weak, and in pain. Nevertheless, we all 
know that our health, and bodily ease hang 
but by a thread ; and that a slight accident, 
or the most trifling derangement of any part 
of our frame, may consign us to the bed of 
sickness. " In the midst of life we are in 
death!" Children are not exempted from 
the evils of sickness. Indeed some children 
are of a constitutional tenderness or delicacy 
of frame, which subjects them both to more 
frequent and more serious illnesses than 
grown-up people are subject to. For these 
reasons it may be useful that I should point 
out to you the conduct which is best and 
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wisest for you, when you are ill, and also the 
benefits which may be derived from illness 
itself. 

I must begin by impressing on your minds 
that the time of illness is not to be a time of 
idleness, or a time in which you may allow 
yourselves to give your minds up to your own 
murmurs, and the sense of your sufferings. 
On the contrary, it is a time when the spirit 
ought to be more than ever under control, 
that it may be the more equal to the import- 
ant duties which you have to perform. For 
illness, as well as health, has its own duties. 
The first of these duties is resignation to the 
will of God. In whatever way we are af- 
flicted, we know that we are not afflicted but 
by his permission, and that he would not give 
that permission if it were not for our good. 
This reflection ought in all reason to make us 
endeavour to bear all our pains with an entire 
submission to his will. We know that since 
they are sent as trials of our patience, we are 
serving and pleasing God by bearing them 
patiently. Thus though religion cannot re- 
move the sharpness of suffering, it will give 
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us an increased strength to endure it. And 
if we turn our thoughts from ourselves to 
the consideration of the sufferings which our 
Lord Jesus Christ endured for us on the 
cross, we shall be ashamed to give way more 
than we can help to any complainings. We 
shall feel ourselves supported by the contem- 
plation of that glorious eternity which he, the 
Redeemer of the world, hath prepared for the 
children of men. And though pain will 
sometimes have its way, and overpowers all 
efforts of the mind to make its agonies en- 
durable, still we have God to fly to, and we 
know that he is always to be approached by 
prayer, and will always incline his ear to 
those who call on him with their whole 
hearts. 

Your second duty in illness is to be obe- 
dient to your medical advisers, and to be 
willing to take the remedies which they pre- 
scribe, and to be gentle and sweet-tempered 
to those about you. Children ought not to 
forget how much fatigue and anxiety their 
illnesses occasion. They cannot prevent this 
fatigue and anxiety, but they may avoid in* 
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creasing it by their own fretfulness. The 
sick child who is impatient, turbulent, unsub- 
missive, cannot expect that the Lord will 
comfort him. He aggravates his sickness 
by his irritability under it, deprives himself 
of the consolations which he else might re- 
ceive, and increases in a tenfold degree the 
harass of his friends. 

On the other hand, to a meek and a pious 
mind, sickness, with all its pains, and sor- 
rows, and privations, is not without its com- 
fort and advantages. One of the advantages 
is the increased affection which it creates in 
the members of a family. There must be 
some of you, my young friends, who have 
some member, perhaps some young member, 
of your own families in tender health. Is 
not that one the more endeared to you from 
that circumstance ? Perhaps you have some 
of you yourselves suffered from ill health. 
Are not your hearts the more attached on 
that account to those who have been kind to 
you during your illnesses? I do not ask 
these questions of the selfish, the cold-hearted, 
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and the unamiable. They cannot answer 
these questions, and may not comprehend 
them. But most persons, I hope, every- 
where, feel and understand that whatever adds 
to the affectionateness, and cements the union 
of a family, must be an advantage to every 
member of it. 

Sickness has also other advantages to those 
who are willing to find them. It softens the 
heart towards the sufferings of others, and 
makes us know the better how to relieve them. 
We also learn in sickness to judge of the 
littleness and the insufficiency of the things 
of this life. When we are suffering under 
the agonies of pain, how little do we think 
of, how willingly, if it might be so, would we 
exchange for a little bodily ease, all those 
pomps and vanities of this world, which are 
so tempting to those who never have been 
afflicted. 

But above all, we must not forget that a 
time of sickness ought to be a time of humi- 
liation, of repentance, and amendment of life. 
After a severe illness is over, there are many 
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weary hours of feebleness which must pass 
before we can return to our usual occupations. 
We cannot turn these hours to better account 
than in looking into ourselves, and examining 
our past conduct, in humbling ourselves be- 
fore God, and in forming good resolutions for 
our future behaviour. He who does this in 
sincerity of spirit, and in a firm determina- 
tion of future amendment of life, will never 
have reason to look back on his illness with 
regret. Whenever it shall please God to 
restore his health, he will doubly enjoy the 
blessing, and he will say with David, " Praise 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits : who forgiveth all my sin, and healeth 
all mine infirmities."* 

There are none of you, my dear young 
friends, who can know how soon you your- 
selves may be laid upon a bed of sickness. 
I trust that if it please God thus to visit you, 
you will not forget the things which I have 
been now saying. Young as you are, still 
you are all of you old enough to know how 

* Psalm ciii. 2, 3. 
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to be resigned and humble, and how to be 
patient and gentle. You can all think on 
your faults, you can all, if you will, make 
good resolutions for the future ; and you are 
none of you too young to pray for the grace 
of God, to strengthen you in your good re- 
solves, and to give you his blessing. 
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